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Learning How to Listen 


Because many of us cannot sing with the quality of a 
lop performer or play an instrument with satisfying 
skill does not mean that the pleasures of music are 
denied us. We can learn to listen. So can children, and 
teaching them how to listen with understanding is one 
of the constant goals of school music instruction. The 
ability to listen can grow with each succeeding year. 
It is nurtured by good music materials and by a trained 
insight born of good teaching. 


What are the teaching qualities that make a listening 
program successful? They are providing opportunities 
for pupils to hear varied music from many cultures, to 
hear performances by many instruments and combina- 
tions of instruments, to hear music that suggests rhyth- 
mical activities, to hear music that provokes their curi- 
osity about composers, musical styles, and periods, 
and to read interpretations of music that increase their 
awareness of forms, designs, and themes. 


These are some of the listening opportunities found in 
Silver Burdett’s music books and records. NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS contains all the rich materials every pupil 
needs to become a good listener. The delightful music 
appreciation books by Lillian Baldwin include MUSIC 
FOR YOUNG LISTENERS, MUSIC TO REMEMBER, and 
A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC—all these made 
to help pupils discover new pleasures in listening to 
music 
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It’s time someone spoke out on this question 


The machine age is a blessing, as far as it lightens 
work. But there are signs that automatic living 
and push-button ease, demanding little of the indi- 
vidual, are giving the individual little in return. 
This affects our whole generation. 


For resourcefulness is not born, it must be devel 
oped, It takes not only play, but work. Not only 
taking, but giving. Not only watching, but doing. 


When families import every hour of entertain- 
ment into their homes, they sacrifice values like 


initiative and self-reliance and the reward of 


creating something for one’s self. 


Steinway, taking the initiative, is bringing this 
message to American parents, teachers and others, 
through its advertising and promotion programs. 


The Steinway piano helps children rise above the 
push-button ease of the machine age by bring 
ing into the home not only the riches of music but 
the joys of accomplishment too, 
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AMERICA'S MUSIC: From the Pilgrims to the Present 


By Gi_eert CHase, Cultural Attache, American Embassy, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. In press. 


A very readable account of the history of American music from its beginnings 
to the present day—-modern in its point of view and creative in its approach. 
In three parts-——-Preparation, Expansion, and Fulfillment—and in 31 chapters, 
this book presents the whole panorama of America’s music: Puritan Psalm 
Singers, Native Pioneers, Negro Spirituals, Ragtime, Blues, Jazz, Broadway, 
American Opera—these are a few of the chapter titles indicating the scope and 
variety of this tremendously interesting book. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By F. C. Gruper, University of Pennsylvania, and T. BAYARD Beatty, Buck- 
nell University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 316 pages, $4.50. 


In this practical volume covering the development and progress of extra- and 
co-curricular activities in the field of secondary education, about 10% is 
devoted to the theory and background material and 90% is concerned with 
specific suggestions for carrying on student activities successfully. Emphasis is 
on the importance of student participation in the organization and development 
of the individual's potential power and capacities. 


RECREATION LEADER'S HANDBOOK 


By RICHARD Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. In press. 


The author combines, in a single volume, an understanding of the background 
of social recreation, the role of recreation in everyday life, leadership objectives 
and techniques in working with recreation groups, and a wide variety of time- 
tested, accepted material. A section of the book is also devoted to program 
planning, with an excellent discussion of the special recreational needs of differ- 
ent types of groups, all sizes and ages. 


PAGANINI 


By RENEE DE SAUSSINE. 286 pages, $4.50. 


What is the truth about this fantastic genius, about his infernal skill, the long 
procession of adoring women, the infatuation of entire nations? No one has 
solved the mystery of this strange, gaunt, enigmatic figure but Renee de Saus- 
sine reveals his personality and brings to life the romantic world of the 18th 
and 19th century in which he lived. He has succeeded in dramatizing his life, 
in making Paganini's story read like the most exciting fiction, without sacrificing 
historical fact. The legend of Paganini is here—all the strange and unexplain- 
able facets of his career, his joys and sorrows, desires and defeated hopes. 


MUSICAL ENGINEERING 


By Harry F. OLsen, Director, Acoustical Laboratory, RCA Laboratories, 
Princeton, N. J. 369 pages, $7.00. 


An interrelated engineering treatment of sound, speech, music, musical instru- 
ments, acoustics, and sound reproduction, giving the explanation and analysis 
of many phenomena needed by sound engineers and musicians in attaining best 
performance and reproduction of music. With a clear treatment and profuse 
illustrations it covers many aspects of the subject 








Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 


330 West 42nd Street New York 34, N.Y. 
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MENC TO PARTICIPATE IN AASA 
REGIONAL MEETINGS. The American 
Association of School Administrators for 
the past several years has invited the 
MENC to cooperate in planning the music 
programs for the AASA meetings. The 
Conference welcomes this opportunity 
and the following groups will perform at 
the 1955 AASA regional meetings 

St. Louis, Mo., February 26-March 2 
The Choraleers, Centerville, lowa, Public 
Schools, Don Gunderson, director; Frank- 
lin High School Orchestra, Cedar Rapids, 
la., John E. Hutchins, director of music 
education; All-City High School Band 
and All-City High School Chorus, St 
Louis, Mo., Helen L. Graves, general con- 
sultant in music 

Denver, Colo., March 12-16—Centen 
nial High School R.O.T.C. Male Chorus, 
Pueblo, Colo., Morris Hayes, director; 
Boulder High School Orchestra, Boulder, 
Colo., William E. Seguine, supervisor of 
instrumental music; Denver High School 
Concert Band, Denver, Colo., John T. 
Roberts, director of department of music 
education 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 2-6-—-Ohio State 
University Symphonic Choir, Columbus, 
Louis H. Diercks, director; Cleveland 
Heights High School Orchestra, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, John F. Farinacci, 
conductor; All-City Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus, Cleveland, Ohio, Ernest Manring, 
supervisor of music, director. 


WYOMING MUSIC CLINIC DATES 
CHANGED. The Wyoming Music Educa 
tors Association will hold a state clinic 
in Casper January 28 and 29 instead of 
December as originally announced, Sec 
retary-Treasurer A. L, Samuelson, 1077 
West 20th St., Casper, is in charge. 


ILLINOIS COMPETITION - FESTIVAL 
RULES. The terms and conditions for 
the 1955 state-wide series of music con- 
tests to be conducted under the auspices 
of the Illinois High School Association 
are outlined in a booklet “The 1955 Com 
petition-Festivals in Music” which may 
be obtained from Albert Willis, executive 
secretary, Illinois High School Associa 
tion, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 


EASTERN CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA. 
An “All-Eastern” High School Orchestra 
is being organized for the MENC East 
ern Division convention, to be held at 
Boston February 25-March 1. The proj 
ect is under the auspices of the Eastern 
Division Board of the National Interscho 
lastic Music Activities Commission, R 
Leslie Saunders, chairman. Garth Kleck 
ner, supervisor of music, Senior High 
School, Lock Haven, Pa., is the coordinat- 
ing chairman for the orchestra; Elvin L 
Freeman, Pulaski, N. Y., is in charge of 
housing and chaperons; Paul Van Bode 
graven, New York University, will be the 
conductor. 


MIDWESTERN MUSIC CONFERENCE. 
The tenth annual Midwestern Conference 
on School Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Michigan School of Music, the Michigan 
Music Educators Association, the Michi 
gan School Vocal Association, and the 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association is being held January 7 and 
8 at Ann Arbor, Mich 


EASTERN BAND CLINIC. The U. S 
Naval School of Music in Washington, 
D. C., is sponsoring an all-Eastern Band 
and Instrumental Clinic for directors of 
high school bands from the states east 
of the Mississippi river, February 4 and 
5. Lt. Commander J. D. McDonald is of 
ficer-in-charge. 
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RCA VICTOR A pasic recorp Liprary for the classroom, com- 


prising classical, traditional, and contemporary music 


s ; 
‘/f Record Library for selected and organized for teachers by leading author- 
Elementary Schools ities in the held of educational music, 


The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions, recorded on nonbreakable records, All 
albums are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of each 
composition. Covers such activities as Rhythms; Sing- 
ing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games; Folk, 
Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian Musie. 


Now used in thousands of schools in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 


Albums for books of “A Singing School” 


‘Ten atsums, available separately, of RCA Victor Records 
recorded from material in songbooks of “A Singing School,” 
published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The recordings offer a wide variety of the best in elementary 
music, and have been acclaimed as superb models for young 
people in the development of a singing program. Albums are 
available for each of the first six grades, for the Junior High 
grades, and for combined grades (I-IV, I-VII1). 

Leading artists of the Robert Shaw Chorale provide perfect 
examples of intonation, phrasing, articulations, and ensemble 


singing 


Send for titles of albums and con ple te list of songs 


The Record Library for Elemen 
tary Schools and Albums of “A 
Singing School” are recorded on 


45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


WL a 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. N-4 
Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N.] 
Phe ase send me ad litional information on 


RCA Victor Record Library for Llementary Schools 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ap a ad one 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 
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THE M.34 
‘educator"™ 
$429 


OTHER MAGNECORDERS 
FROM $299 


Write for full information, 
or ask your Vagnec ord dealer 
to demonstrate to your school group 


He's li sted in the classified telephone directory, 


under “Recorders.” 


the finest in tape 


recording equipment — 


now at school 


budget price 


Built to the same exacting 


standards of quality that make 


Magnecord tape recording 


equipment the first choice of 


professional engineers — the new 
M-34 Magnecord “Educator” 


now delivers the finest in 


quality, accuracy, and versatile 


performance within reach of 


education budgets. 


time rolls around again. 


Keep that 


low cost in mind when budget 


Don't 


be satisfied with anything less 


than a Magnecorder 


WMagnecord,inc. 
g the fines name ie Tle reorealing 
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OREGON MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION. Recently elected 
officers of OMEA are: President—Don 
ald C. Seott, High School, La Grande; 
Ist vice-president—Max D. Risinger, 
School of Music, University of Oregon, 
Eugene; 2nd vice-president—-Norman 
Street, Benson High School, Portland; 
treasurer—Robert Cunningham, School 
of Music, University of Oregon, Eugene 


ARIZONA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION. The newly elected 
officers for AMEA are: President—-Hart 
ley D. Snyder, School of Music, Universi 
ty of Arizona, Tucson; vice-president 

Victor Baumann Phoenix College 
Phoenix secretary—-Dorothy Frazer, 
2125 S. Plumer, Tucson; treasurer Philip 


Shaw, 3236 W. Holly, Phoenix 


KANSAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCI- 
ATION ELECTION. New officers of 
KMEA are: President—Harold Palmer, 
Fort Hays State College, Hays; vice 
president—Don Bailey, High School, Rus 
sell; secretary—-Corinne Dick, Public 
Schools, Coffeyville; treasurer —-Vos 
Napier, Marymount College, Salina 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MUSIC EDU- 
CATORS ASSOCIATION ELECTED the 
following officers at the October 1954 
meeting; President--Hendrik Essers, 
Alice Deal Junior High School, Washing 
ton, D. C.; 1st vice-president—John Paul, 
Catholic University of America, Wash 
ington; 2nd vice-president—Paul D. Ga 
ble, 1908 Hanover St., Silver Spring, Md 
secretary—Robert S. Taylor, 8710 Gar 
field St., Bethesda, Md.; treasurer 
Franklin J. Jackson, 5822 Fourth St . 
N. W., Washington 


MONTANA MUSIC EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION ELECTION. OO. M. Hartsell, 
state music supervisor, State Department 
of Public Instruction, He lena, was elected 
president of MMEA at the recent meeting 
in Missoula. Other officers include vice 
president—-Duff Harstad, Bozeman; 
treasurer—-Dean be Hamilton; board 
of directors Lleyd Oakland, Missoula; 
Rolf Johnson i Mel Gaudin, 
Bridger; Maro Buchart, Kalispell; Orlan 
Strom, Sidney The secretary is to be 
appointed by the president. The meeting 
was dedicated to the memory of the late 
Stanley M. Teel, professor of music edu 
cation at Montana State University, who 
for many years was a guiding spirit and 
active worker in music education in Mou 
tana and the Northwest Conference. Mrs 
Teel attended as an honored guest 


1&A CHICAGO MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CLUB held one of its most successful 
meetings in Evanston October 11. The 
attendance was so large that dining room 
facilities of both the Georgian and North 
Shore Hotels were taxed to feed the mul 
titude of In-and-Abouters and friends. 
The latter included many especially in 
vited superintendents and principals 
from the entire area. In the picture at 
the left is Otto E. Graham, director of 
bands at Waukegan Township High 
School and president of the I&A ¢ hicago 
Music Educators Clul and Everett F 
Kerr, superintendent of the elementary 
school district of Blue Island; Harry R 
Anderson, superintendent of Main Towr 
ship High School, Park Ridge H. I 
Richards, superintendent of the Con 
munity High School, Blue Island: Ber 
jamin C. Willis, general superintendent 
of Chicago Public Schools 
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The Leblanc Symphonie 


and Symphonie Dynamique Clarinets 


Tv. new Leblanc Symphonie and Symphonic 
Dynamique represent one of the most dramatic 
advances in all of clarinet-making history. Here 
is a clarinet that is as nearly perfect a medium of 
musical expression as the human 
mind can conceive an instru 
ment so flawless mechanically, so 
flexible and so easy to control, 
the artist is free to concentrate 
his entire attention on the music 
itself. No longer need the clari 
netist concern himself with the 
clarinet as such—his Leblanc is 
designed to be played in abso 
lute tune, or to blend with other 
instruments of the band and of 
chestra without conscious effort. 
No other clarinet is capable of 
such precise intonation, no other 
clarinet provides such flexibility 
in all registers and at every dy 
namic level. [he Leblan clean 
concentrated tone projects ith 
facility and is easily modulated 
from sub-pianissimo whisper to the biggest and 
most beautiful of clarinet sounds. With no other 
clarinet do you enjoy such mastery and control of 
crescendos and diminuendoes 

lo the artist the Leblanc offers a vast array of 
tonal coloring—trom the dark, mysterious shad 
ings of Ischaikowsky and Wagner through the 
delicate pastels of Debussy or Ravel to the crisp 
clarity of Mozart and the robust Germanicism of 
Brahms 

Technically, the new Leblanc clarinets repre 
sent the cla makers art at its zenitl 


musician you inderstand and appreciate 


The Leblanc Symphonie brings to the discriminat 
ing irtist im exciting me concept ot clarinet 
sound, an ease of response and a sureness of con 
trol that opens up vast new tonal and technical 
horizons. By contrast with convention ce ign clay 
inets, there is no compromise in scale, coloring 
and carrying power Tones blow naturally in tune 
and in virtually perfect balance throughout the 
full compass of the instrument. Although quit« 
free blowing in all rewisters, the S$ mphonie sound 
well concentrated 


is one of amazing clarity and 


easily projected. No other clarinet afford uch 
perfect control at planissimo level ws ‘ 
" 


urit mad confidence at maximum dynamic. It i 


ually impossible overblow” the Lel 
Symphonie 

For the musician who appreciates true artistry 
of concept, plus gem-like perfection in structural 
detailing and utter treedom and relaxation in 
pla ing, the Leblanc § miphornic pro nies a neve 


ending source of pride and inspiration 


the subtle refinements in the Leblanc’s positive 
dependable cold-forged key mechanism, You will 
note how Leblanc’s exclusive straight-in-line sick 
trill keys climinate the nuisance of bubbling, and 
permit a far more natural hand position you 
will observe how Leblanc’s action poised keys are 
sculptered for maximum comfort, balanced and 
tensioned to afford an almost miraculously tast 
and uniform action. Each key is provided with 
separate posts for utmost dependability and to 
minimize the cost of periodic servicing. In its ap 
p* aranet the Leblam mechanism 
is jewel like——intelligently con 
ceived trom a musician's poimntof 
view, and exquisitely finished in 
every detail 
The Leblanc clarinet is avail 
able in two superb scries the 
Modele Symphonie with its em 
phasis on clarity, freedom and 
utter ease of control, and the 
Symphonie Dynamique for thane 
who prefer a shade more resist 
ance, Whatever your previous 
concept of a tine clarinet-—no 
matter how carefully re- turned on 
re worked your first encounter 
with the Leblan Symphonie or 


Symphonie Dynamique will be 


Leon Leblanc 
Ist Prize, Paris Conservatory 


an exciting ¢ \ perience 
prepared to relax—-for these 
ne instruments you will never need to “fight 
bkven alter hours of pl iving vou will feel refreshed 
and eager to explore stull further the Leblanc’s 
almost endless tonal and technical resources, Now 
you understand why this is called the “clarinetist 
clarinet,” why more musicians change to Leblan 
than to any other artist make! Never before has 
there been a clarinet with such a capacity to in 
spire, with such powers to bring out all that i 
most artistic in every musician, Visit your Leblan 
dealer today, and prove to yourself why a Leblanc 
and only a Leblane can bring out the fullest ex 


pressions of your musicianship 


“« LEBLANC =r 


The Symphonie Dynamique was created primarily 
to broaden the horizons of the mature concert 
artist(—to provide medium capable of the most 
delicate nuances of feeling and expression, to ex 
cite and challenge him to new artistic heights. As 
ou explore the almost infinite technical and 
tonal resources of the Symphonie Dynamique you 
ill discover a new sense of command over your 

trument-——a feeling of dominance and control 
ich as you have never before enjayed I he 
Symphonie Dynamique incorporates the same ad 
‘ 


inced technical features and is crafted to the 


tandards as have made the Leblane 


ame higl 
Symphonie the world’s most popular and most 
respected artist clarinet. Both instruments exhibit 
the same fidelity and balance of scale, the same 
amazing controllainiity—even at the extremes of 
the dynamic range. Be sure to wy both Carinets 
jetween the two you can select unerringly that 
instrument which lends itself most perfectly to 


our own artistic concepts and style of playing 
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USED BY THE ENTIRE TRUMPET SECTION OF 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY (WASHINGTON) 
THE DANISH SYMPHONY (COPENHAGEN) 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUTE TO QUALITY 


TRY THE NEW IMPROVED MODELS OF 


BACH MOUTHPIECES 


} they moke poor instruments 
sound good and good instruments 


iF. sound better. Beginners will play 
| more easily with richer tones. 
“@ Artists ask for BACH by nome. 
' 


*F YOU WANT TONE, AN EASY 
HIGH REGISTER, AND GREATER 
ENDURANCE GET A BACH. Send 
for free circular A 


write now for your cofiy of the 


“BACH EMBOUCHURE AND MOUTHPIECE MANUAL” 
Contains everything a brass instrumentalist or instructor 
must know to be successful. Price $1.00 


VINCENT BACH ' 
CORPORATION 


2 SOUTH MacQUESTEN PARKWAY MT. VERNON, N.Y 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT. The National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop 
ment will hold two three-week labora 
tory sessions at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Me., from June 19-July 8, and July 17 
August 5. Approximately 125 applicants 
will be accepted for each of these two 
sessions. Persons involved in problems 
of working with groups in a training 
consultant, or leadership capacity in any 
field are invited to apply. The training 
program is organized so that each trainee 
group is enabled to use its own experi 
ence as a laboratory example of group 
development. Group skills of analysis 
and leadership are practiced through the 
use of role-playing and observer tech 
niques. Concentrated clinics give train 
ing in the skills of the consultant and 
the trainer in human relations and skills 
Training groups explore and experience 
the role of the group in the larger social 
environment in which it exists. Finally, 
a major portion of the last week of the 
laboratory is spent in specific planning 
and practicing application of Laboratory 
learnings to back-home jobs. The NTLGD 
s sponsored by the NEA Division of 
Adult Education Service and by the Re 
search Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of Michigan, with cooperation 
of faculty members from Boston Uni 
versity, and other educational institu 


tions 


“SENIOR CITIZENS OF AMERICA” OR- 
GANIZED. Joy Elmer Morgan and Wil 
lard E. Givens, who together served the 
National Education Association for more 
than fifty years—one as NEA Journal 
editor, the other as executive secretary 

have formed a new organization known 
as Senior Citizens of America. Both mer 
are giving themselves to the new move 
ment as a public service without pay 
Mr. Morgan, who retired December |! 
1954 as director of NEA publications, is 
president and editor; Mr. Givens is chair 
man of the board of trustees. The new 
organization enrolls as members persons 
forty years of age and over, and devotes 
itself to their interests. Its activities will 
include research, correspondence, per 
sonal counsel, and the publication of a 
monthly magazine “Senior Citizen.” The 
headquarters of the organization are at 
1701 16th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. ¢ 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
ith convention of NASSP, Atlantic City 
February 19-23, will feature New Jersey 
All-State High School Orchestra and 
Chorus; Philadelphia All-City High 
School Orchestra, Chorus, and Ballet 
Atlantic City Schools Pageant 


YALE UNIVERSITY CENTENNIAL OF 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION is being observed 
in a four-month celebration which began 
November 5, and brings to the Yale cam 
pus scores of distinguished Yale gradu 
ates. Many heads of departments and 
faculty members from other institutions 
are participating in the celebration 
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FINE ARTS CENTER. Construction be 
gan on September 24, 1954, on the first 
part of this project which will provide 
new facilities for the School of Musix 
of the University of Wichita (Kansas) 
Occupancy is expected in December 1955 
The Center will also house the Univer 
sity'’s Art Department, and when finished 
will include a recital hall and galleries 
for the Wichita Art Museum with an 
outdoor theater eating 3,500. Full de 
tails regarding the music unit of the 
Wichita Fine Art Center and many 
other example of recent or projected 
developments in the area of music build 
ings, rooms and equipment are included 
n the new MENC book, “Music Build 
ings, Rooms and Equipment,” soon to be 
off the press. See page 16 
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OME TO Boston 


COME TO B Division 


FEBRUARY 25 — MARCH 1 — HOTEL STATLER Established 1885 


Your Host - Hew Englands Wost Complete Muse Store 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


116-122 Boylston Street — Few Steps from Statler — Near Colonial Theatre 


VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE STATLER 
THEN LET US SHOW YOU OUR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS AT THE STORE 
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of all publishers 


M. U4ic e e e from the world’s 


largest selection H F A LY 


Save time money with Lyon-Healy’s prompt personal or mail 
order sheet music service. Here you will find a wealth of material 
for the beginner, advanced student and artist music for every 


instrument, every voice—in arrangement or ensemble 


TWO NEW CATALOGS JUST OUT: 


* Secular Choral Music * Piano Music 


Write today for big, complete free listings 


SCCCCCCCeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee CHICAGO 


LYON-HEALY 243 S. Webash Ave., Chicago 4 EVANSTON 


OAK PARK 


Please send me catalogs on the COLUMBUS 
following 


Nome 


Address 
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Why young musicians 
sound better on 


ZALZER B’ 


FRENCH HORNS 





You can build a 
far stronger 
horn section if 
you'll follow the 
modern swing to 
ZALZER Bb 
French Horns. 


1. ZALZER Bb is comfortable to 


play, easier blowing, more responsive. 


2. Beginners develop good em- 
bouchure more quickly on Bb Horn 
and more easily maintain it. 


3. Tonal production is easier, and 
more reliable. 


4. Brilliant Bb Horn tone carries 
more clearly in solo or in large en- 
sembles both indoors and in the open. 


5. Actually fun to play, as well as 
being more effective musically, An im- 
portant factor in dealing with young 
musicians 


6. Designed to be a pleasure 
for young folks to handle. Built from 
brass of special formula and temper — 
very thin, extremely resonant—compact. 


NEW RECRUITS FoR YOUR BAND 


tract with the aid of the 
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horitative GRETSCH- TILSON Mus no 
perms Stimulates interest of § 

' For full information, 


No obligation 


are easier to at 


Aptitude Test 
dent and parent 


mail coupon below 








The FRED GRETSCH mn / Co. 
60 Sroedwey, Breekiya 11, N.Y 
} Send me facts on the Gretech-Tilon 
Music Aptitude Test 
end me more details on both Zalzer Bb and F | 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST is 
presenting its twenty-seventh annual 
series for the 1954-1955 school year (Oc 
tober to May) under the title, “The Sci 
ence and Drama of Music.” These broad 
caste are presented for the schools of 
the West by Standard Oil Company of 
California. The attractively illustrated 
Teacher's Manual, which is intended as 
a guide to educators wishing to develop 
original projects correlated with regular 
classroom listening to the broadcasts, 
contains in the first section a discussion 
of some of the elements of music such as 
rhythm, melody, harmony, etc., and the 
second section is devoted to music as a 
drama in the ballet theater, concert hall, 
opera house, and on stage, screen, radio 
and television 


teachers 
books for 


“READING IN RHYTHM,” a 
manual and eight students’ 
percussion instruments—bell, triangle, 
jingle sticks, tambourine, sandpaper 
block, rhythm sticks, drum, and cymbal 

by Catharine E. Strouse has recently 
been published by the Raymond A. Hoff 
man Co. These materials are a follow 
up to “Rhythm is Fun” by Miss Strouse. 
For the student who has first learned 
music by ear and then wants to read it, 
the new publication offers opportunity 
for an introduction of easy reading ma 
terial which, for the rhythm band, reads 
on one line in rhythm only, thus prepar- 
ing the way for complete reading. Miss 
Strouse is associate professor of music 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em 
poria, and is well known to MENC mem 
bers. She was president of the South- 
western Division, 1939-41 


FREE AND INEXPEXSIVE LEARNING 
MATERIALS, a bulletin published by the 
Division of Surveys and Pield Services of 
the Ceorge Peabody College for Teach 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, contains sev 
eral sections relating to music. Included 
in the listings are publications dealing 
with band and orchestra instruments, 
music appreciation, folk music, rhythm 
bands, recordings, lives of musicians, et« 
This is the sixth in a series of editions 
and contains 3,246 entries which, with a 
few exceptions, do not exceed fifty cents 
in cost. Single copies of the bulletin sell 
for $1.00 with discounts on quantity 
orders 


FILMS ON LOAN. The Purdue Universi 
ty Band has a number of 16 mm. sound 
color, marching band films made during 
the 10954 football season which may be 
borrowed without charge by writing to 
L. D, Miller, Film Librarian, Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. The films, which 
should be ordered by title, are: Missouri 
Game “Precision Marching”; Notre 
Dame Game, “Salute to the Irish”; Duke 
Game, “High School Band Day”; Michi 
gan State Game, “Musical Tour of Pur 
due Campus”; Illinois Game, “Homecom 
ing”; Ohio State Game, “Dad's Day”; 
Indiana Game, “Musical World Cruise.” 


“YOU FIX THEM” is a new manual, pub 
lished by Scherl & Roth, Inc., for string 
educators to provide simplified and illus 
trated instructions for repairs and ad 
justment for string instruments. The 
manual was prepared under the direction 
of J, Frederick Muller of Scherl & Roth's 
educational division. Research and prep 
aration of instructions were conducted 
by Melvin Schneider, lowa State Teach 
ers College; Robert Becker, University 
of Wyoming, and Gilbert Waller, Uni 
versity of Illinois. The second part of 
the manual is devoted to suggestions to 
assist music teachers and supervisors in 
the selection of good quality, properly 
equipment, and ineludes ma 
“Minimum Standards for 
Stringed Instruments in the Schools 
prepared by the MENC Committee on 
String Instruction. Copies of the manual 
may be obtained without charge by mail 
ing a request to the Educational Division, 
Scher! & Roth, Inc., 1729 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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NOW you can afford 
to start students 
on a really good 
clarinet! 





New low price for the 
NEW A. Fontaine 
clarinets puts these 
superior instruments 
easily within your 
budget 


Every Music Supervisor 
knows the value of starting 
students on instruments 

a professional would 
consider adequate. 


For only $125.00, a price 
slightly higher than that of 
clarinets usually offered 

for school use, you can 
have an instrument that is 
vastly better in every 

way. The new A. Fontaine 
blows easily, blows in tune 
— and with good intona- 
tion; has all the child- 
proof features you look for; 
is impressive-looking, 
impressive-sounding. 


Ask us now, how you may 
obtain A. Fontaine Clarinets 
and other Gretsch 
woodwinds and brass, on 
the effective Gretsch 
Talent Test Rental Plan. 


(Mess in France, of quality 


grenadilla wood. Beginner-proof 
safety bridge key, stabilized 
key posts, power-forged 
nickel-silver keys. Deluxe 
plush-lined French style case. 
Expertly regulated just before 
shipment to you 





The NEW 


A. FONTAINE, paar- 


Imported by 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfc. Co. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
MEJ.1-55 
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TO GET TOP QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE AND LONG LIFE 
ASK FOR CONN ACCESSORIES 


When you use Conn Accessories you are assured 

of the finest possible performance and protection x : o- 
for your instrument. This is why leading artists , MouTHmEcss 
the world over insist on genuine Conn Acces- 
sories. The Conn name is your guarantee of 
finest quality in every respect. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE...REASONABLY 
PRICED ... SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC 
DEALER TODAY 


ADJUSTABLE 
BASSOON 
THUMB CRUTCH 


LACQUER.-LIFE 
POLISH 


DEWEY 


EMERGENCY STANDS 


REPAIR KIT 


. €.G.CONN LTD. 


Accessory and Service Division 


108 CONN BLOG., ELKHART, IND 
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Tests Prove “GLORY” Whipcord Best 


Comparison with Standard Whip- 
cords Important to all who need 
Fill-ins or Complete Set of New 
Uniforms. 


\ nationally famous Testing Laboratory re- 


ports that “GLORY” Whipcord is not only 
24.°%, 
stronger after lots and lots of wear. 

“GLORY” Whipcord was also found to be a 
22°, better weave, made of finer grade wool, 
weighing 151-16 oz. Net Mill Weight even 
before shrinking and moth-proofing. 


stronger to begin with; it’s 35.'% 


FIRST IN STYLE — FIRST IN QUALITY 


lanuary, Nineteen Pifty-five 


Does “GLORY” Whipcord cost more than 
standard whipeords? No. Is it available in all 


colors? Yes. A trained Ostwald representa- 
tive will answer your questions and help you 
select styles, ete. 

Your order receives superb tailoring attention 
in every detail. And delivery promises are de- 
pendable—you receive written confirmations. 
Phone or write for Catalog C-50 featuring 60 
“Fund Raising Ideas” booklet also 


free on request. 
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WARMOLIEA 


Two Fine Instruments for Simplified Study 


Schools approve and use Harmolin instruments to 
simplify harmony and transposition, to give pupils of all 
ages a thorough practical grounding for more advanced 
study. The Practi-Board for extensive classroom teach 
in without heavy outlay, perfect for privete practice 
or while traveling. The Resonator Bells are used as 
single melody notes or as accompaniment to other 
instruments. All finished attractive antique gold 


OTHER IMPORTANT HARMOLIN INSTRUMENTS 
HARMOLIN, the all purpose instrument, makes avail 
able chords in each of the 12 major keys, aleo for use 
with Bar Bridges. 3 INTERCHANGEABLE BRIDGES 
the 3 Bar, the Push Button and the 15 Bar Bridge (up to 
180 chords). HARMOLIN GRAND, harp substitute for 
« hool orchestras social events HARMOLETTI 
PSALTERY, one of finest made in the U.S. Prices 
quoted subject to applicable taxes 


kor detailed information, write 


THE HARMOLIN COMPANY 
P.O. Box 6157 
San Diego 6, California 


DOWNBEAT 


hy Karl Bratton @ Harry Wilson 


AUTHORS OF BEST-SELLING "SPOOKIE BOOGIE HOP’ 
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Northwestern University School of Music 


Founded 1895 George Howerton, Dean 
1955 NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE—June 26 to July 30 


Offers a Program in Vocal and Instrumental Training 


Specialized music study in the pleasant atmos- 
phere of a university campus on the shore of 
ake Michigan—plus the cultural attractions 
of the Chicago area with its summer concerts 
and theatres—will again be available at 
Northwestern this summer to talented high 
school students. 


The Music Division of the National High School 

Institute will offer a wide range of experience 

in the preparation and performance of instru- 

mental and vocal music. The program includes 

private instruction under iors ts teachers, 

including members of the Chicago Symphony 

and leading radio orchestras; Theory of Music; 

4 Music Literature; Chorus, Orchestra, Band, 
oN and Accompanying. 


Applications must be filed by May 1. For bulletin and application blanks, 
write to Kenneth Firebaugh, Director, Music Division, High School Institute. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY + Evanston, Illinois 
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When children have completed the pre- 
primers and primer of a basic reading 
series and have had many experiences in 
hearing, singing, and acting out music, they 
have reached the stage of music reading- 
readiness to see what they sing. 


Now 


is the time 


lo gwe your youngsters 


This is the time to give them Singing As 

SINGING AS WE PLAY We Play. The tonal rhythmic vocabulary 
has already been experienced again and 

again by ear, by voice, and by rhythmic 

SINGING ALL THE DAY movement in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade Book. Thus the new element to the 

child is the picture of the music. With its 

Primers | and Il colorful, joyous illustrations, Singing As 

We Play is sure to strike the fancy of every 

of the little boy and girl. What they play is piec- 

tured in colorful illustrations; what they 
say is pictured in word form; what they 


Our Singing World . er ' 
sing-dance is pictured in musical notation. 


Series Just as enchanting as the first primer, 
Singing All the Day, the second primer, 
helps boys and girls to widen their associa- 
tion with music and to learn to recognize 
new tonal-rhythmie patterns. Here children 
sing of a day’s activity in a family, from 
being called in the morning to going to bed 
and saying prayers at night. This primer 
provides for the gradual introduction of 
new figures and patterns of notation that 
can be appreciated and understood because 
of their relevant association with the 
familiar experiences of home and family. 


For further information on these prim- 
ers or on any part of the Pitts-Glenn- 
Watters-Wersen Our Singing World pro- 
gram, write your nearest office of 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 
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More Than Musie 


Helen Heffernan 


NSIDERING the work of the music educators in 
ou ul the thought 


their contribution to the general development of chil 


always occurs to me that 


Teachers who have 
hosen music as their field of specialization may ask: “Is 
Why Has not the 


opens the on life, which we 


youth is more than musi 


music not enough ‘more than musk 


t who window call 


eacher 
music, contributed immeasurably to the enrichment of the 
| Robert Rablt Ben 


individual immortal 
implied in the question when 


Browning's 


/ { sed the 
he 


answe! 


ind naught else 


the best thing God create 
The intrinsi Che person who 


truly has 


ire inne scapable 
musi s heart is bravely armored against 


! } 


many of the drab assaults of life and living 


everyone whose professional life involves participation 


in meetings of school people for their own professional 
idvancement, or in meetings designed to present the edu 
cational program to the public, has many opportunities to 
hear the public music presentations—the culminating ac 


tivity of many hours of skillful instruction in vocal and 


instrumental music. Do these professional or community 
realize that these performances consti 
Do they 
musical materials? Do they 
result of the 


which has actually taken place ? 


audiences actually 
tute one of the best means to evaluate teaching ? 
think of the 


tl ink ot the 


election ot the 


modificaty behavior—-the 


' 


not 
teacher-lear | 


ning proce 


Do they realize that only as children and youth enjoy the 


! 


music and identify themselves with it emotionally and 


intellectually will high quality of performance be achieved 


Perhaps many sensitive members of the audience con 


recognize these achievements. Because the ex 


' 
CIOUSTY 


perience is repeated so frequently others may take the 
granted, enjoy it and give little thought 
vhicl forth. Is it 
of our music groups has recently said in a 
titled, The Principal 
klementary School 


reater importance than what hap 


final product for 
brought it heretical to 
little Guides 
du 


clever publication 


V usu fion in the what hap 


pens to childret 


pens 


| to must 


beautiful 


as shown by the clear articulation, the moral and 


material itself, the 


Che concomitants of appreciation of peech 
piritual 
values inherent in the ocial develop 
ment of cooperation and appreciation of what others are 
elements which justify our thinking 


thar 


1 
capable ol doing are 


that there i 
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field in the curriculum ot 
our elementary Must 
had its origin in Boston in 1837 when Lowell Mason con 
that 


Music is a relatively new 


and secondary sé hools educ ato 


first elementary school classes. Prior to 


time, singing schools were the chief form of musical 
struction. But the 
adults and were conducted in order to develop the abih 
Secular 


ducted his 


singing schools were primarily for 


ties needed for participation in the church chou 


music had little place in our early history. The early sing 
ing schools were private enterprises, the teacher unde 
taking this work as an Later, the 


master became the first professional teacher of 


avocation itinerant 


musk 
music. Only a little over a hundred years ago, the first 
book of secular songs for children was published 

\s teachers we are prone to be perfectionists—maybe 
think of how much is 


We are all concerned 


this is our vocational disease-—we 
not being done in the field of musi 
that children and youth in our country enjoy equally the 


We that if a 


child who has musical aptitude lives in a wealthy urban 


opportunity for musical education know 


area, he can achieve a creditable musical education 


through the curriculum of the public elementary and 
What are the 
making music education generously accessible to all chil 
dren We find the answer in im 
poverished districts which can offer a bare minimum of 


We find 


indifference of the school administration to musi 


secondary schools obstacles in the way of 


In our country? may 


education to its children may the answer in 


tion, and an attitude that music is of lesser value than the 


so-called olid” curriculum 
This attitude, it 


rare, We may find the answer in the inadequate training 


subjects of the academic 


must be said, is becoming increasingly 


of teachers in music, Occasionally, perhaps, we may find 
the answer in a low cultural level expressed through the 
indifference of local communities 

It is mentally wholesome to face issues realistically but 
it is unwholesome to face them with feelings of futility 
or despair. We 
the schools of the | 
We 


made 


should not forget that music education i 


nited States does not have a long hi 


tory hould not forget the phenomenal progress we 


have in making music education widely accessibl 


and generously shared by girls and boys. We should know 
that we are “on our way” and that creative solutions to 
the problems are already on the drawing boards! We are 
in a significant history-making period of development 
What will be our place 
Significant developments have 
three decades Musi 


a field of 


credited for graduation and college entrance, In 


the 


education has attained re 


occurred in past 


two or 


spectability as study in the secondary school 


work Is 
strumental music has become as much a part of music 


education in the schools as vocal music. With the increa 





ng availability of reproducing instruments, listening les 
ons have become an integral part of the music curricu 


um These are the major and measurable factors that 


rove we are “on our way 


Pioneer spirits are alwa ible to find frontiers. Pioneer 


pirits in music education are carrying out grass root 


re earch on a ranyve ot problems 
and SOM ial and 


College universities are re-examining 


ethical values of music and the effect of music experiences 
on personality development, The psychologist tells us that 
evidence of exceptional ability in music appears in pre 
chool ther that 


iny normal and 


Equally encouraging 1 evidence 
child has the 


music tof 


yeat 


capacity to enjoy musi 


make himself. Training in music, they say 


hould begin in infancy when the baby’s parents sing to 
him rhythmically, and provide opportunities 


him, rock 


for him to listen to good music by means of the radio or 
1 record piayel 


Musi 


of great help in working with parents of young children 


educators in communities everywhere could be 


Nearly any parent could sing nursery rhymes or simple 
ongs with strong rhythm, select good records and song 
book 
their 
ability of 


ind otherwise guide the musical development ot 
Many parents do not know of the avail 
such books as those by Alschuler, 7 wo to 
six,’ Harriet B. Barbour and W. S. Freeman, The Chil 
Record Bool William Krevit, Music for You 
Child ;* and M. Emett Wilson, How to Help Your Child 
With Musi (nd so a new frontier opens for the musi 
educator to give guidance to parents even before the child 
chool. This might be of least of 


equal, value to the service the music educator renders the 


children 


Rose 


dren's 


comes to more, or at 


child atter he comes to school 


Music Educator a Guidance Worker 


he | 


talent im 


analyzed the components of 
that talent 


factors including a sense of 


chologists have 


music and tell us is the result of a 


combination of rhvthm, per 


ception of pitch, auditory memory, aesthetic discrimina 


tion of tonal patterns, and neuromuscular coordination 


But even the possession of this complex array of capaly! 


ities will not produce great talent, much less musical 


genius, unless they are present in an individual of superior 


yeneral intelligence. Perceptiveness and insight im inter 
preting a musical composition, as well as originality, depth 


of feeling, and knowledge of music theory that a com 


mist 
And 


worker 


poser have, require high general intelligence 


o the music educator in the field is really a guid 
identify the combination of 


ince always alert to 


these qualities in children and to contribute with other 


teachers and with parents to plans for nurturing these 
evidences of special talent whenever they are found. but 


fail to 
all children are given opportunity for pleasurable 


we may discover these musically talented children 
unile $s 
experiences with music, and opportunity to experiment 
rhythm instruments, or any other avail 
the 
chil 


both the environment and the time, observe 


with their voices 


able sound-making materials. The secret is to make 


environment rich provide time for music, free the 
dren to use 
the results, and stimulate and encourage further effort 
All sorts of exciting things are happening to children 
through music. A colleague tells of what is happening in 
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the schools commonly referred to as the “west side 
schools” in the Valley which serve the children of seasonal 
the 
putting great emphasis on music in the school program in 


agricultural workers migrants. These schools are 


that the children must have something to fill 


otherwise drab lives. The school administration permits 
these youngsters to take the instruments home to practice 


That 
shining horn is probably the brightest and most beautiful 


\nd this, when home is a makeshift labor camp! 


thing which has come into the life of the family for a 
long time. And it brings a message of the school’s con 
fidence in the child and his family as responsible people to 
be trusted. It is gratifying to report that this faith is 
justified and little loss has been sustained. Surely, again, 


here is more than music. 


Community Music Programs 


Our local papers recently carried a number of stories 
of family musical groups Perhaps some of these parents 
are keeping alive the experiences begun in junior and 
senior high school bands and orchestras. Every commu 
nity has its square dance groups that discover immeasur 
able enjoyment from frequent meetings in which they 
provide for themselves an active type of recreation and 
Perhaps we are not realizing the potential 
Would it pay the music 
staff of a school to give leadership to this type of com 


enjoyment 
in community musical groups 
munity activity? Or is recreation to become synonymous 
with 

The Califorma Parent-Teacher Novem 


ber 1953 reported a six-week summer program sponsored 


“sports” in our culture’ 
mavazine tor 
by the Sacramento Council of Parents and Teachers, with 
the endorsement of the Third District of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the board of edu 
cation of the Sacramento Unified School District. Some 
100 students in grades five to twelve were involved in the 
project with twelve teachers employed to provide instruc 
tion. Each pupil had a minimum of seven hours of instruc 
tion each week in piano, band, or orchestral instruments 
Scholarships were made available through parent-teacher 
associations and the Sacramento Lions Club 

This is a specific illustration of what is happening in 
What a cultural outlet for 
the tedium of 


communities vacation 


\nd how 


the enjoyment of doing it with others 


many 


days! practicing is relieved in 


\nother city reports philharmonic concerts are pro 
vided for elementary and secondary school pupils, and the 
this firsthand 


thousands of 


entire community is involved in making 


experience with great music available to 


children 
These 


nition of the values of musi 


are encouraging reports on the growing recog 
Many more could be added 
But whenever progress has been made in any field of 
human endeavor it seems always to point to further need 


Walt Whitman has said: 


It is provided in the very essence of things that from 


any truition of success, no matter what, shall come 


forth something to make a greater struggle necessary 


With our present shortage of fully qualified teachers we 


are ¢ ompelled 


to examine every possible solution to the 
problem of securing adequate instruction for the children 
Im our schools 

We are challenged to examine the preparation of teach 
ers for service in the elementary school to guarantee as 
nearly as possible that every teacher who is serving on a 


regular credential has a high degree of competence in 
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n music to be certain that the proficiency of new recruits 


Ata 


credentials 


reparation for the special secondary credential 


the professional field is of the highest quality 
a large number of provisional 


1 
time when sucl larg 


differentiate 
rendered 


If 


i! vreat 


are being issued nust sharply between 


by those who are and those 


trained marked difference cz 


stand 


not no 


we danger of having professional 


tandards reduced 
‘ edu 


\ second great task which lies before the musi 


cation protession 1s the n-Service education ot teachers 
to multi 
mons to01 


ls. These 


in terms of the 


Competent music educators must find the ways 


themselves n times by 


children of 
must he 
j 


s immediate task 


ply any workshop sess 


teachers of various maturity leve 


workshoy 


practical and specifi 
We 


effectiveness 


must 
oT! 


teacher set up rigorous criteria 


tor ey tluating the the ~¢ work hops i! 
tern of increased teacher competence in classrooms 


These works! ops cannot he held at the end of a busy day 


scl systems must provide released time to do this 
iob of training teachers on the 


ool 
iob 


If industry were faced with a comparable problem, it 


would not consider putting valuable machines and ma 


Industry 
the 


greater 


terials into the hands of unskilled workers 


would take time for on-the-job-training. Certainly 


material with which teachers work 1s far 


significance and justifies a stemati 


vice training, A minimum of ten day 


ing the school year would probably yield returns 
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rHE MOST IMPORTANT RESPONSIBILIT! in the 


( DV Musi 


National Conference 1s 
Editorial the Mi 1K 


Since 1930, when the Board was first established, the per 


| duc ators 


the Board of EDUCATORS 


sonnel has included fifty-two people—leaders in musi 


education, and specialists 
he field. Indeed, the roster 


since 1930 re ids like i 


various phases o1 
of Editorial 


im areas ol 
Board members 


ft prot 


egment of the who in musi 
And all have give 
forts without compens itor 

the provi 


Kditorial B 


education their he ional ef 


) 


sion of the By MENG 


and advi 


| ndet laws of the the 


soard not only acts in a supervisory 


ory in connection with the policy and content of 
also advisory to 
the 


Publi a 


EDUCATORS JOURNAL, but is 
connection witl 


Che 


xecutive ( 


xecutive (ommiuttee in 


the ( 


entire 


publication program of onference 
tions Committee, a subcommittee of the | 
of the Editorial 


Education Researcl 


om 
Board 


Council 


mittec chairman 
Musk 


a member of the Executive Committee 
President Robert A 


includes the 


chairman of the ind 


(Choate has announced that for the 
January 1, 1955, five new 
joined the Editorial Board: |} 
Michigan 
Virginia; William R. Fisher 
\dolph P. White, Northfield, Minnesota; Maurice ‘ 
Whitney, Glens Falls, New York. Karl D 


of chairman of Division of 


two-vear term beginning mem 


bers have Lawrence Bart 


Kalamazoo Lester S. Bucher, Richmond 


| owell Massachusetts 


lkerns 


Sor music, 
*/ rrent personne 
hairmar Theodore 
Council; Karl D 
Britton, chairmar 


are the president ; 
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EDITORIAL 


in pupil growth than if these ten days were spent by the 


teacher with the children in the classroom 

With the availability of reproducing mechanisms, pet 
haps more can be done to make actual lessons available to 
Children 


and phonograph recordings 


all teachers are accustomed to radio, television 


It is a sound hypothesis to 


believe that children could respond to a good lesson pro 


vided on a recording 


or transcription, especially if the 
Chis ts 


creative effort to challenge individuals, the staff 
the 


teacher is on hand area of 


school 


national 


an 
ot 


to furnish guidance 


systems, or even sponsorship of state or 


music educators associations 


has carried exten 
ol 


herself has had phenomenal succe 


(One music supervisor whi on ive 


experimental work in the use records which she has 


made im securiny 


nearly equal musical opportunities for all the children in 
the district, and in making the program a source of enjoy 
administrators 


local 
to 


teachers, 
its 


ment to children 
In 


city 


and parent 
broadcasting 
half-hour le 


cooperation with station 


school system is able end out 
suited to the 


that 


oon 
I his 


level 
kall 


superior teacher in presenting appropriate music material 


+ 


are the professional problems that keep us alive 
and growing. As find them the cultural 
level of commufitties to he lifted, and 
the returns compounded out of all proportion to the in 


needs of children at each grad 


means into every classroom comes thy 


The sf 
we solutions to 


value music will 


vestment of ourselves 


BOARD 


lose College 
chairman of the Board, was 
Members of the 


until 


state ilifornia, the 
appointed in May 1954.** 


to serve 


an Jose ( present 
editorial Board who continue 
1957, are karl EK. Beach, Athen 
John W. Beattie, Evanston, Illinois \llen I 
\nn Arbor, Michigan; Frank L. D'Andrea, Bel 
Washington ; Charles M San Francisco, 
W. Doty, Austin, Texas; Will Earhart, 
(Oregon: Karl W. Gehrkens, Elk Rapids, Mich 
Morgan, Evanston, Illinois; Theodore | 
Washington: |. Clark Rhodes. Knox 
ville lennessec | | Norman, Oklahoma 
Arnold Walter 

Those 


retiring from the 


December 3] 
(,corgia 
Britton, 
lingham Dennis 
California; | 
Portland 
ivan; Hazel N 
Normann, Seattle 
Schultz 
Toronto, Ontario 

their term 
editorial Board with 


unstinted valuable 


who have completed ot 


sincere 


service and 


are apore 
i 


ciation for thei and services which 


have meant so much to all who have re ponsibility for the 


Mi sic pt 


members 


CATORS JOURNAL, a 
Glenn Gilder 
H Madison 
rbana, Illinois 
Ilinois; William R. Sur, | 
Tipton, New Y 
California 

To the 


in 


well as to all Conference 
Vil 
Paul 
Ke vanston 
 (slady 


san Dy go 


are leeve, Harrisonburg, 


ginia:; Thurber 


Painter, | 


Bloomington Indiana 
M. Rafferty 
ast Lansing, Michigan 


ace 


ork City \le Zimmerman 
| ditorial 
the dev 


hed the 


UW ho ha ve 
which ha 


National Conference 


members 


periodical 


new member from the heart! « Von 





Music Buildings, Rooms 
and Hgquipment 


RUCTION OF CHILDREN is the f urn 
ot the 


equip nt are 


prim ary 


chool \lthough the school plant and 


usually classed in a non-instructional 


ind therefore 


econdary category, it 1s imperative that the 


munity provide the teacher with the proper physi al 


urrounding and equipment to obtain maximum teach 


i} 


ng and iearning etheency The music activities should he 


housed in rooms which have been carefully planned for 
their specialized need 
It is highly 


viministrators be 


important that school music teachers and 


aware of some of the special factors 
that must be considered in planning the music rooms and 


A few 


a particularly difficult problem and was 


facilities for teaching, practice, and performance 


years ago thi wa 


too frequently solved by processes of trial and error 


swork was necessary ; the information was not avail 


We 


ent 


( ,ine 
able 


can pre 


ire now beyond the experimental stages and 
© that all 
chool and community can make the 
School architects 


sufficient mtormation factors can 


he studied and each 


decisions to suit their individual needs 


woustical « x pe rt ind others have worked with the s« hool 


idministrators and music teachers in a large number of 


communities, and outstanding music rooms and musk 


buildings are now available for inspection. Music teachers 
chool 


needs of the music departments, so that the complex prob 


ind administrators are aware of the specialized 


lem is no longer insurmountable 


Modern school-plant planning makes it imperative that 


This article, introducing the newest publication of the MENC, 
is composed of paragraphs from the book itself and includes, begin 
ning on the following page, the Preface by Elwyn Carter, Western 
Vichigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, chairman of the com 
mittee which prepared the revised and enlarged edition of “Music 
Buildings, Rooms and Equipment Music Education 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17 


ee a L 


siete ace 
| 
bea bp js 


successor t 


~ 
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if 


active part in planning the 


' 
that they use for instructional purposes. Musi 
" 


specialized 
their department, so that they can contribute to the plant 


the teachers take an rooms 
teachers 
should have definite ideas as to the needs i 
planning. As a rule the departmental needs will be taken 
care of if the suggestions are submitted early in the pre 
\ careful study of the 

| 


future school and 


must be made 
the 


can hye 


planning stages 


present and music offerings im 


community before the building need determined 
Future expansion must be considered 

School music rooms are somewhat more expensive to 
construct than “ordinary” classrooms, and it is important 
that this fact be faced early in the planning. Before ex 
penditures are made the school administrators and tax 
full 
space, and that present and future needs are realized. If 
the full the 
hould be made 


payers want assurance that there i utilization of 


school music activities do not make use of 
music rooms during the day, provisions 
for other music and non-music groups to use the facilities 

especially at hours when there would be no interference 


A large 


room can be used for audio-visual needs, lectures, declam 


with the school music program music rehearsal 


atory contests, debates, and other group meetings. Small 
committe 


as dre ssing 


practice rooms can be used for meetings, 


phonograph listening purposes, ot and make 
up rooms for the play-production staff—.e., if located 
near the auditorium stage. It is also possible that some 
of the community educational, recreational, civic, social, 
the 


full utilization 


and service organizations can make use of music 


facilities. These are merely ideas to show 


of the space, so as to make it possible for the music de 


partment to get the specially constructed rooms—until 


such time that they can justify full use for their owr 


needs 


Ni iz! : 


vy 


4 
= 

4 ar Music room of the 
: South Junior High School, 
| Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
and exterior view of the 
building from the south 
Photographs by courtesy 

of Perkins & Will, 

architects-engineers, 

Chicago, Mlinois. 
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ms and Equipment was the title of 


id ypted by 


ouncil Bulletin No. 17 


ial publication at the biennial con 


Research ( 

the ME N¢ iS an of 

1932. Chairman of the 
] 


oun i] uber miniuttes wl T prey recd the 


ention in Cleveland, Ohio, April 


uulletin was Joseph I. Maddy 
second edition embodying a number of minor re 
ions (1938) and subsequent reprintings were required 
he constant and increasing demand for the bulletin 


was and still is the only publication giving exclu 
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Floor Plan for One-Teacher Music Department 
































ve attention to planning f special construction and 
equipment needed in the music education program in the 
schools 

In 1949 a completely revised and much enlarged edition 
Musi 


pared by the late Clarence |. Best in collaboration with 
William R. Sur, who was at that time chairman of the 


f the Rooms and Equipment bulletin was pre 


Research Council, with as 
members of the MEN¢ 


tance Lrom various persons 


and pecialists in other fields 


Che new bulletin extended the success of its predecessor 
ind became one of the t useful and widely called for 
ublicatior j ued by the VMEN( It can be aid that 


Bulletin No. 17 has made a definite contribution to the 
facilities in the field of must 
s been used t issist mm the planning of a great many 
! 


of the fine music root ind buildings that are in us¢ 


f the rapid developments which affect build 


| | ] 
and equipment, and also because 





| 
r tech ques, material 


xpanding needs of the school music program 


another complete revision of the bulletin was indicated 


| he task ol preparing Suk h i re isloml Was iccepted by the 


MENC National Committee on Music Rooms and Equip 


nent, and work began at the Philadelphia biennial con 


ention of the MENC in 1952. The completed material 
vas accepted and approved for publication by the Pub 
lications Planning Committee acting on behalf of the 
MENC Editorial Board, Music Education Research 


{oul l and | xecutive Committee at the time of the 


1954 











At the right, sample illustrations from the new 
hook “Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment.” 
From the top down: (1) Music Building, Montana 
State University, Missoula; (2) Frasier Hall, hous- 
ing the Music, Speech, and Drama Departments, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; 
(3) Music Building, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown;: (4) Music Building, Florida State Uni 
versity, Tallahassee. On the cover, the Fine Arts 
Center, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
See page 6 
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Norman, Oklahoma, 
High School 
received first 
honor award for 
a echool building 
at the eighty 
sixth national 
convention of the 
American Inatitute 
of Architects 
in 1954 
The band and 
orchestra room is 
shown at the right. 
In the background 
five practice 
roome 
Architects 
Perkine & Will, 
Chicago; and 
Caudill, Rawlett, 
Seott and 


Associates, 


are 


Hiryan, Texas 


\\ bale 


ertain 


mnipe ible to 
y | 


t ‘) iti 


il te 
vho thus a 
onal 


colle aAYVUCS 


‘+eee 
“ewe 
ems 


g~- ow OvEnaAL 
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acknowledgments appear in the text, it 


recognize individuall all whose useful 


ideas were helpful in the preparation 


these pape It is sincerely hoped that 
sisted will accept this mention 
from the Committee 


MEN¢ 


thank you on 


and friends in the 
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Floor Plan for Two-Teacher Music 
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Department 


In this statement it is proper, how r, to give special 


recognition to certain subchairmen of the Committee and 
those who assisted them in the various special areas indi 
cated: Frank D. Miller, Illumination, and Carl Allen of 
the General Electric Company who assisted him; I. Law 

the Music Facilities \llan | 

Types of Must Herbert 
\uditoriums; Sheldon Westman, Equipment and 
Facilities; H. W. Arentsen 
Russell Switzer, Floor Plans and Storage | 
Audio-Visual Aids 
member of the MIENC National ¢ 


\ids ; \ allace 


who reviewed and 


rence Barr, Planning 


Niemi, Location and Rooms: 
Shive 

storage Furniture and Ris 
acilities ; 
Nicker 
ommittee on 


Leonard \ 


helpful contributions 


eTs 


Paul Stoughton, and James 


SOT] a 
\udio- Visual 
Meretta 
to Mr 
lhe looseleaf form in which this edition 1s 


(;arneau and 


mace 
Stoughton’s material 
print dl pro 


vides for revisions or additions which are anticipated 


include complete sections 


whicl vere 


from time to time. These may 


prepared to replace sections ome obsolete, or 
articles pertinent to a specific area published in the Musi 


\lso there 


suggestions o1 


.pUCATORS lou RNAI mav be added from 


material, ideas which are 


the 


other sources 


mportant to planning ind maintenance tT must 


facilities 

N ote Music Buildings, Rooms and Equ 
enlarged edition of the Music Education Research C ounci 
tin No. 17, “Music Rooms and Equipment 
tribution in 1955. See page 25 


T1s¢d and 
s Bulle 
for dis 


pment ré 


will be read 
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Music Consultant Service 
For the Self-Contained Classroom 


Lawrence W. Chidester and Christine B. Rockefeller 


generally appreciated by school administra 
a well-rounded ed 


ris NOW 


tors that music 1s necessary for ul 


cation, and that music can enrich classroom experi 
ences of children. Leaders in the field have recognized the 


truth of this statement and have promulgated it in speech 


1 


superintendents and principals may be 
have been at how to 


their classrooms. It is the 


and in print. Loca 


lieve it. too. but the a loss to know 


implement a music program in 


thesis of the present writers that such implementation can 


he realized only through competent consultant service 


If the 


h music, she 


elementary classroom teacher should or must 


ought to have help from someone who 


knowledge and in school musi 


has 


Call 


expert 
that 


experience 


‘someone coordinator, helping 


supervisor 


teacher, or consultant in music, he must be available to 


assist, no matter how large or how small the school system 


If such a person tt available the burden of teaching 


music 1s too great for the average classroom teachet 
Music ts a’ “special” subject requiring a know-how not to 
burden 


child 


in plan 


he « xpected ot everyone lo lighten the teacher 


and especially to make music meaningful to every 
consultant must be on call to help 


to e' 


a supervisor! or 


ning lessons and projects, to demonstrate aluate new 


methods and materials, to provide resources, and to stimu 
late 

who 
and should teach 
schools is that 


It is mm ntention to take tissue with those 
that t la 
Che ideal 


sroom ten her be 


heli ve sroom teacher can 


musi situation tor American 


every clas talented and trained in musi 


that she « music a meaningful 


to the extent 


experience ever iV 1 1 under 


her guid: <i 
be real especially in 


being \ rwhelmed by 


ducator know never 
chool 


the very numbers of 
vrades It 


which are 


i 
those 


children 


entering the elementary is difficult enough to 


find teachers to man the ever-increasing number of class 


rooms in America, without insisting mplete quali 


upon ct 


hicatior from eacl them 


In a 


twenty-six 


recent sur tem only 


pet | assrot it felt they 


were competent without a tance How 


ever, sixty-one per cent felt they could teach music witl 


help ( ring per cent tet totally imcompetent ) Il hus the 


problem is a real one—of vital importance. If children 


are to receive experiences in music, our schools must 


provide competent supervisory 


is a summary 
authors 
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appearance . 


Let us not quibble over terminology, that 1s, what to 


Ihe 


term 


call the person who performs this necessary service 
Must that the 
“supervisor” should be applied only to a person respon 
others; that the term 

hould be applied 


to one who assists upon call. Because of recent economn 


Education Research Council says 


sible for guiding the teaching oft 


consultant” or “resource teacher 


social, and educational changes, current practices in supet 


vision are undergoing keen scrutiny. If the classroom 


teacher needs the type of assistance embraced by the term 
‘consultant let us so label the expert and allow him to 
business 


face the 


go about his 
We 


must he 


must fact that the need is here. that it 


met Regardless of controversy over the need 


tor general upervision, it seems obvious that the averave 
classroom teachet 
the fields of 


education Re 


specihe he Ip in 


Must 


will continue to require 


music and art Thus concludes the 


search Council 
wo important questions arise from the above di 


W hat are the 


and means of accomplishing them 


k, and what are 


The 


t question. It 


cussion specih of the ta 


the wavs follow 


ing outline attempts to answer only the fir 
services which the cla 
and the 


consultant 


isa summary of some of the room 


teacher, the principal, the music director com 


munity may expect trom a mus 
\s to the 


is likely 


relative importance ol the variou service 


initial stages of consultant 


that 


in the USK ervice 


a school system actual demonstrations im. the 


cla room 


the re 


classroom will be most in demand, However, a 


teachers become more proficient in music teaching 


will be more conference more teacher-pupil-consultant 


ions rather than so many actual cla 


by the 


planning room 


consultant 


Services for the Teacher in the Classroom 


l cacher-pupil- 


i sequence Ol mts 


msultant plannin 
activith 
bh Appropriate musi 

c. Progran 


tual participats " 
eaching an eor!l ot 

and equipment 
musi uch a 

umbers alread 


requ ted 


and dances tor unit 
nticrest 


materials and e 


g suppl 
ocating unusual items of tor correlation 


juipment and helping to make 


| 
I 
Evaluating new 
t 


hem available to teacher 


iterials units for the use of teachers 


on im contacting outside resource peo 
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Helping civic-sponsored performing groups arrat 
in schools or present special children's concert 
Arranging field trips to places of musical interest 
Stunulating community attendance at school music pr 
pportunit ; Arranging interschool music programs 
Enriching in-service education of teachers throug! 
munity contacts 
g. Finding community resources which may be 
classroom music experiences 


find activit 
used to 


Services for the Teacher in Conferences 
Generator of public relations 
tual erences ; , , 
a. SU ying the press with accurate intormation about 
Preplanning with the teacher before cons nt ¥ s wi . PP g P . : — ' 
music programs 
; , b. Working with radio stations on programs of interest t 
teacher tor projects ‘ ro ort hool 
. schools 
truction wher teacher { 
——_ . the — c, Giving talks on the school musi 
of material groups 
during h ( night 
lu ug d. Assisting the teacher with P.T.A. programs 
e. Helping the P.T.A. with their community-wide activitie 
f. Stimulating interest in school visitations 
w. Assisting the teacher and children in arranging exhibits 
\iding individual schools in preparing tor al hool 
all-city music festivals 
1 member of the community himself 
a. Taking an active part in community 
I Establishing good rapport hetween the 
ting interschool gre 
‘ ‘ munity 
nome c. Encouraging teachers to find their 
trating new t de wnent t rt { 
4. a one faa ; d. Representing the music staff wherever 


in finding materials 


vrat 
7 = ’ Services for the School Principal 
Services for the Teacher in the , 
e . a nicrences wath rou 0 rincifa 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials signa gc 
a. Participating in joint consultant-principal meetings to dis« 


raph ways of improving consultant service 
Participating im committee conterence 
vorking together 


listening le 

records 

nferences with individual principa 

a. Preplanning with the principal in September 

b. Conferring with the principal during the school 
Assisting in preparation of music budget, purcl 
supplies, evaluation of materials, preparation 


tape 


te aching ong 


raph and tape + ’ cheduling 


tores to find new recording 


Services with the Music Staff 


recording tor particular need ° 
operation with the musi director 


ulletir evaluating new recordings 


radio programs i. Arranging the all-city music festival 


mned programs for ' yp § b. Attending weekly music faculty meetings 
c. Suggesting materials for the resource library 


rads d. Serving as liaison agent between elementary 
ers and junior high music teachers 
preparation tor 


peration with other music consultants 
Coordinating all elementary school mus 


Services for the Teacher in Arranging interschool programs 
Preparing resource materials bulletin 


In-Service Professional Growth 
d. Evaluating new materials and equipment 

nsultant plannin e. Issuing idea bulletins concerning teacher mus« 
Contemporary philosophy of education for the ele 


whim i wins hen yi ‘ 
. mentary school ts focused on the self contained classroom 


Even the teaching of “special” subjects such as music 1 
of the classroom teacher. Most of these 
they need help in 


Such help 


now the duty 
teachers are inadequately prepared 
making music meaningful in the classroom 
from music educators who are prepared t 


must cone 
supply at least a minimum of the services outlined above 
Only thus will we be able to realize our goal of “Musi 
for Every Child—Every Child for Music.” It is at once a 


‘ hallenge and an opportunity 





1955 MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS 
All members of record of the Music Educators National Conference will receive 


special announcements through the mail giving details regarding their respective 
If you are not a member and wish to receive the 


See 
Schedule on Division convention programs. 
Page 72 information, or if you are a member and have not received the convention mailing 

for the Division or Divisions in which you are interested, write to the MENC office. 
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Music Education by Television 


FRANK W. 


USIC EDUCATION thrfugh the medium of television 
has become and reMains a vital and living reality 
for thousands of children and adults all over 
New York 

three years to present an educational music television pro 


facilities of WBEN-TY 


If, during our planning sessions in September 


western I have been privileged for the past 


gram over the 
1951, 


the committee had suggested that | plan, rehearse and 


present over 120 fifteen-minute television programs by 
1954, my 
astonishment 
at that 


telecasts and anticipate presenting many more 


response would have been one of incredulou 


Impossible as this project may have seemed 
I now find that I have presented over 120 


betore the 


tine 
end of this vear 

\ variety of programs has been presented to both as 
adult audience in the early morning and a larger audience 
five o'clock in the afternoon, The 


thirty im the 


of young children at 


first year the telecasts were given at nine 


morning. This morning audience was presumed to have 
grandparents, retired people, and a few 


been mothers 


workers whose free hours coincided with the program 


The Purpose of the Programs 


Many different types of programs were presented, all 


of which were on the adult level. Presentations of out 


standing music teachers, and demonstr ns of instru 


ments suitable for the home were given. | he purpose of 
the program was to improve the understanding and en 
music. I remember in particular a three-pro 


The Flying Dutchman 
Chis opera was a part of the local philhar 


joyment of 
gram series devoted to the opera, 
by Wagner 


monic orchestra series that year was 


The adult audience 
prepared to enjoy this seldom-given work through th 
recordings, pictures, presentation of local performers in 
the cast, and recommended readings given in these tele 
casts 

at five 


The sec ond veal s viven o'¢ low k 


rhe audience at this time was presumed 


programs were 
in the afternoon 
to have been school-age children who normally would be 
thei 
reaching this 


watching television an hour or so before evening 


meal. Five o'clock is an excellent time for 


age group because of other programs presented before 


and after this hour. This series of programs is entitled 


‘Fun to Learn The programs are unsponsored and 


presented as a public service feature by the owners of 
WBEN-TV 

The underlying educational philosophy behind this 
series is to get children into meaningful home participa 
tion with the subject being presented. In other words, a 
general criticism of children watching television has been 
unsuitable presentations for their age group, as well as 
starry-eyed, static, 
With these thoughts in mind, [ set 


the teaching of 


the familiar unproductive attitude of 


the viewer up a pro 


yram whose core was simple melody 


Mr. Webster is associate professor of mu 
New York College for Teachers, Buffak 
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WEBSTER 


instruments such as the tonette, flutophone, and song flute 
demon 


comeident 


children were used on the 


rhe 


with the playing of many familiar songs 


Phree program as 


strators reading of music was taught 


Program Procedure 


containing the 


WBEN 


upon request, free of charge, to 


sOoTig 


7 OOO 


Booklets published by 
were matled ome 


children. A 


ing not only requests lor the booklet but other adult com 


great quantity of mail was received contair 


ments. The audience at this time was an estimated 120,000 


viewers per broadcast, and from the many favorable and 
comments received we felt that the 


enthusiast program 


was having a real musical effect in the lives of our audi 


ence. Many schools cooperated in the projects by pre 


senting supplementary lessons as part of the musi 
program 


The “Fun To 


the following 


Learn” series for 1953-54 consisted of 


Land {a p 
literature ) 


Musi 


Vonday: Story Book 
classics from childret 

l uesday All About 
young people) 

W ednesday All About Art 

lhursda All about Latin America (language and 

customs of countries of Latin America 

lriday: Your Museum of Science (nature study and 
animal lore officials of the 
Museum of Science) 


(activiti ) “ tof 


creative art projects 


presented by local 


rhe musi now 


flexible 


presented consist ola 
program opens with the 
is the Musical Clock 
of a celeste in the ba kground play do, ol, do do, sol do, 
them ne, 


program as 


picture ot 


\fter the 


format. The 


a wall clock, known ; tone 
heard singing the 


little 


the voices of children are 
“Make 


may he 


New Friends.” This theme song, which 


sung as a round, has become my personal marl 


of identification when I[ visit schools in communities lo 


STUDIO SCENE 


The Author with Robert Volk, Edith Marie DiBartolo, and John 
Blanton 
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fifty to sixty miles from the origin of the 


a continual source of personal gratification 
ranve classroom and be recognized instantly 
1 


the 1 i} | (often thi | followed by a 


fine rendition 
the teacher 


T\ 


with an introduction 


the theme song, much to the surprise of 


Following the nving of the theme song on the 


presentation, the program continues 
I my guest for the day two to 
there 
Recorded 


(ap 


1 hye © guests will he 


rt 
grades two to five. I 
i school or col 
h ' ' 


approy riate to the ave ley 


four children from addition 


hha bn atl oldet hig lege 


el of 


musician 


mis our audience 


and 
titles 


hetween the age ft four nine years) 


lypical wrded 
luba Rusty im 


Viarionette 


proximate! 


j then pla ed rece mits would he 


Publ thy Orchestraville’ Funeral 


Mix albre 
sed the 


March of a “Danes ‘Peter and 


(Concertina That Cros Country” 


Night \ or 


elections are almost m foto program 


| 


described are splendidly illustrated by 


sional cartoonist. These pictures are shown 


Phe 


two 


unience and to the program's guests 


recorded must ion of the program last about 


incl one-ha ryinute Ww on urface of a ten-inch record 


ire hown tor each surtace 


time for our older guest to provide a demon 


or her musical abilit So tar this vear all 


natruments of the orchestra have been presented 


Future call for small vocal and mstrumental 


TT 


emible conductors and music teachers 


Highheht 


tigil 


i \¢ 


the pre such asa 


| ram 18 an activity song 


lane | hese pre entations alway 


aie aot 1 f 


UNESCO NAMES 


MEETING of the United States 
held in Minne 


Conterence 


% 
MI 
‘ 4 


ris HIRTEENTH 
ion for Unesco 


National 


organizations de 


National Common 


Mu i 


idditional 


ypolis, the educator was 


among six iynated to nom 


nate members of the Commission. [ am pleased to an 


executive secretary 


MEN( 
Educators 


inett | awlet associate 
pomted to 


nounce that \ 
ha heen 


It 3 


represent the 
Musi National 


long been an active disc iple of good neigh 


well known that the 


( ontference ha 
through must 


More 


participation 


bor relation both in this hemisphere and 


ago MEN( 
authorization by the 


secretary 


wross the seas than twelve years 


began this when, on 


executive Committee, the associate executive 
was loaned to the Pan \merican I educa 
In the period 1944-46 Miss Lawler made 


South 


nion as musi 
tion consultant 
three trips to \merican countries for periods of 
pproximately six months each, under the auspices of the 
Pan Department of State, the 


National l-ducation MEN¢ 


over five hundred schools and cooperating in the establish 


\merican Union, the 


\ssociation, and the , Visiting 


ine of music education organizations in several Latin 


\merican countries 
In 1947 
and the Pan 
the | 


cation consultant and as 


by authorization of the Executive Committee 


American Union, Miss Lawler was loaned to 
she served as music edu 


\rts 


In connection with this assignment 


where 
acting head of the | 


nesco staff in Paris 
nesco 
ind Letters Se 
he attended the 
in Mexico in the 


Follow ing the 


tion 


Second ( ,enet il ( onterence of | nesco 
fall ot 


1047 
conclusion of her 


ervice as a member of 
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include some parts in which our listeners are invited to 
participate. Simple rhythm instruments are utilized on 
the program. We have been assured through telephone 
calls and letters that similar instruments have been used 
by the children viewing at home 

Notwithstanding the lack of personal contact between 
the children and the 


music activities have proven to be most effective 


televised viewers, the suggested 

The fifteen-minute program time, which ends all too 
quickly, brings us to another camera shot of the Musical 
Clock, and a reprise of “Make New Friends.” 

The children on the program are not selected for thei 
extraordinary musical abilities. Selection of participants 
is made on the basis of presenting the average boy and 
girl on the program to the average boy and girl at home 
It is often called to the attention of the listening public 
that the musical activities presented are not the property 
of the but are 

The medium of TV provides an enormous opportunity 
The 


demonstration lesson, the presentation ot good recorded 


talented few for the enjoyment of all 


for music educators to contact thousands of children 


music, the examination of and performance on instru 
are all splendid areas in which TV teaching ts 


that TV 


vital teaching ingredient 


ments 
effective. It 
should be 
of teacher-pupil relationships. Children may recognize me 


may not be considered could or 


a substitute for the 


on the street or upon my visit to thet classroom, but I 


cannot answer their questions or make corrections ex 
| 


cept by mail. TV is a good teaching medium, but not a 
one It 


supplement to the classroom but not as a substitute 


perfect should be considered as an aid and a 


PARTICIPANT 


1948 Miss returned to the 
American Union and was invited by Unesco and the 
Music the United 
States on the Preparatory Commission for the first Inter 
At this confer 
ence, held in Brussels in 1953, the International Society 
of Must 


elected its secretary-general 


| awler 


the | 


Pan 


nesco staff in 


International Council to represent 


national Conference on Music Education 
Education was formed, and Miss Lawler was 
Meantime, she had resumed 
in 1951) her full-time responsibilities as associate ex 
ecutive secretary of the MENC, in charge of the Wash 
ington office of the organization at NEA headquarters 
Phrough the relationship of its associate executive sec 
retary with the various Pan American and Unesco activ 
behalf of 
important impact on the work of the 


there has been an 


MEN‘ 


contributions 


ities on music education 
in the area 
of world understanding. Numerous have 
been made by the MEN‘ 
the continuing program maintained by the United States 


Among the bene 


to its own membership and to 


in behalf of good international relations 
fits which have been mutual and widely experienced are 
those given and received through visitations of hundreds 
of representatives of music education from other coun- 
tries in the United States, and of a great many American 
music educators in other countries 
Che Music Educators National Conference deeply ap 
preciates the opportunity to extend its active participation 
in the program of international understanding and service 
through its official representation in the counsels of the 
United States National Commission for Unesco 
ROBERT A. CHOATE 
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Creativity Is 


An Attitude 


In [pproach lo klementarvy Music -ducation 


DORIS T. 


CREATIVE SCHOOL is a | school. It is a live 
school. It is a school where things are happening 
that stimulate the interest of all the 

the In this kind of 

the This 


child, and adult approaches all music activities with the 


appy 


students—and 
permeates 


individual, 


teachers school creativity 


music program means that every 


idea he has something to contribute from his background 
his 


that while he is learning he is also using all that 


of experience, from own individuality and his own 


thinking ; 
is within himself to give to the venture at hand 

Chis does not mean that he is thinking of himself alone ; 
forgets himself completely by submerging 


ol 


in tact, he 


everything of himself in the activity the moment. It 


consumes him entirely. This approach leaves no room for 


artificiality or dilettantism; there is no question of that 
It helps the child to use initiative and imagination toward 
growth in self-expression and onward toward 


growth in 
musical insight 

We still have far to go in helping our children to work 
and think together and to build a music program on this 
basis. But we are getting away from the tradition of let 
ting adult standards and planning prevail, for we have 
found that children who were trained to accept these adult 
plans frequently did not understand them and therefore 


We are 


attempting to stimulate the imagination of students and 


learned little from them and enjoyed them les 


to provide incentive for creative thinking. It may be true 


they cannot find their own way in the learning process; 
elementary children need much guidance, and it is the 


task of 


to lead the way 


the classroom teacher and the music consultant 
are thinking beyond the idea that 


to 


Music educators now 


music learning means the ability read fluently with 


“singing schools,”’ has 
We know a 


than 


syllables. That aim, born with the 
heen superseded by one more comprehensive 


by 


memorizing and reciting the multiplication tables 


person learns mathematics doing much more 
and he 
learns reading by understanding the meaning of sentences 
and paragraphs rather than learning to pronounce words 
with the 
And these 


at mus 


So we know that music comprehension come 


opening up of meanings in the music itself 


meanings are taught through the revelation of wl 
does to individuals who use it creatively 


Building Musical Insight 


Musical insight for the elementary child appears to be 


Inult on many activities and experiences of a simple na 
ture, all of which point to an understanding of the musi 
itself the 
child 


understanding 


and to its uses. In the performance of musi 


his bac kground of ex and 


toward a 


works from perience 
artist 


After evaluation of 


vital and interpretation 


whi h he and his group have choset 
an initial trial performance he may elect to use another 
until he i 


He ha 


interpretation. He evaluates and tries again 


satished that he has achieved his best productior 


Miss Schmidt is associate professor in the D ' f Mus t the ' 
versity of Florida, Gainesvill 


January, Nineteen Fifty-five 


SCHMIDT 


given to it ideas and feeling tones which are peculiarly 
his own 
fairly 


Indi 


vidual thinking is stimulated whenever the teacher enlists 


evaluation and interpretation are a 


the 


( ooperative 


common occurrence in elementary classroom 
the help of her students in working out an interpretation 
with the anticipation of using their ideas toward a more 


effective perltormance “How can we show the other boys 
and girls that Molly is a ghost in the last verse of ‘Cockles 
Mussels’ 
was the reply 
mysteriously,” added a 
Again from these 
child absorbs th 
serves in the 


lhe 


values of 


and softly and 


thre 


“By singing it slowly 
\nd b 


boy 


and 
sadly,” aying word ‘ghost’ 
f understanding the 


has already learned to 


backgrounds « 


meaning of musical symbol 


musical score what he 


sing contour of a melody looks as it sounds, Time 


take on through 
The half-note 


singing and in playing 


notes pertormance meaning 


continuous conveys a feeling of two 


beats both in} 


us¢ 


The child learns how to obtain effects that he antici 


Through different approaches he 


pates by using voice or playing his instrument 


finally achieves result 


satisfying to him, and thus learns to understand and to 


use the most effective approac h 
He plans activities and programs and, in the proce 
school 


previous c» 


learns the use of music to enlarge and enrich hi 


life. When he 


perience and employs 


listens to music he brings hi 


it to further his understanding 
composes the highest type of musical creativity 


and tonal tendenci 


learns to understand the various kinds of tonaliti 
that have de veloped as man expert 
ages, These he 


through the observance of 1 


mented with through the learn 
through the 
characteristics, and through experimentation in compos 
With such songs a folk 
the Scotch “Loch Lomond 
\merican 
the 


actually ol 


musik 
use of music, 
ing his own musi the Chinese 
tune “The Bamboo Flute,” 
old 


he learns the 


Indias 
the 


Irom our 
He vet 


India by 


Irish music, and 


“ ny 


five-tone scale feeling of 


quarter-tone system ol! sam 
the 
from such compositions as 


the Children's Corner 


erviny 


feeling of the whole-tone system 
“The Little Shepherd” 
by Debussy [hese he 
pares with our modes and tonalities and finds thei 
And through this study he 


the concept of man’s endeavor to make his 


ples ; he experiences 
from 
Sule com 
si 
larities and differences vain 
own kind of 
ss emotions that all mankind has in common 


music Expre 


Corollaries of Creative Program 


certain corollari 


obtan 


a well conducted creative | wram 
hildren work 
bre adth ol under 
ould be 


organization 


] | Me must ‘ ‘ tthin which 


They have 


to be allowed absolute 


neither the experience nor the tanding 


lheense which ha 


freedor 


no place in the progran toward any 
which they can 


With 


immediate 


teacher helps the children up goal 


cide t 


goal. The 
lerstand, goal 


mentary child 


they 


work 


ure 


tangible and 
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wart to learn a song, they desire to play a composition or drama 
ballad I he 
tanding of the 


children add an under 
can express feeling, of the 


tize a teacher goals for the 


way in which mus 


atistaction in its use, of an increasing knowledge of tonality and 


lorm m mtu and a growing understanding of the universality 


entire world 


that 


emotion which spreads itself over the 


lhe teacier wants the children to know music Can Cxpress 


dely varied emotion the love of all mothers for their children 


delight m dancing, a belief in a deity, the wonder about the 


teries of our universe. These the teacher sees as ultimate goals 


her children. She provides the opportunity for initiative, for 


ruided freedom of choice within a certain situation 


a situation may arise when a group wishes to select songs 
The teacher has in mind a list of 


make 


tigate im must 


music Irom 


their choices. During the process they 
with 
They 


and they 


incidentally becoming acquainted 


onsiderable material m the song book s and in the library 


ire observing ways in which music can display feeling 


ire ab orbing the structure of the musi 


In a filth-grade room guided freedom was exhibited in prepara 


tion for a play about a city. Songs of a city provided the incentive 


for dramatization of a day in a metropolis: the skyscrapers, a gas 


tation, the newsboys, a subway, the groceryman, etc. The children 


d ther goals m learning and dramatizing the songs The 
goals added 
miuction to city life I he 

the children 
focal pot m a creative program and in 


wpoint., It is she 


‘ alize 
and its 
structure 


a growing insight into mus uses, 


intre songs set up the 


created their dramatization 
teacher is the 
provides the 


She 


ny a creatwe WX who 
within which the children can operate creatively 


that they 


lramework 


i 


elps them realize have freedom in planning their activi 


ties and, with the acceptance of freedom for initiative, they accept 


results. She must have well in mind an 


loster the 


ilso the responsibility for 


rgamzation which will development of some specific 


tandings. She imagination and helps them 


full 


nder timulates their 
to make abilities 
together rather poorly suggested that they plan a program for an 
assembly. The 


the teacher 


use of their A teacher whose group worked 


students’ aims were accomplished in the program 


ims were achieved through the students coopera 


tive planning and management 


The teacher helps children to organize into small 
And she children 
culty in adjusting to others 

(3) The 


individual 


groups to 
irry out special plans advises who have diff 
expression of each 
little in 
them. But a 
to be sure 
children. It 
standards or 
Many are the 


in imitating 


reatwe act must be a 
and of the 


weniuitie 


senuine 


yroup as a whole, Children need 


centive for expression; it is natural to 


teacher needs to consider caretully her own plans 


that they foster experiences which are real for het 


too ambitious or to set up false 
level of 
performances which adults praise for their 
idult ways or for their 
question their educative value and to help parents 


For 


approval and with the 


ms easy to become 


standards beyond the children’s maturity 


cuteness 


“well-disciplined” execution. A teacher 


will do well to 


to question them also frequently parents provide incentive 


with thei publicizing of such events: a 


sophisticated dramatization in which the teacher writes lines 


speakers; the familiar rhythm 


beautiful 


mprehension of the 
children 


hevond the c« 
dressed in uniforms 


like 


not to say 


hand performance with 
robots in a well-pra 
that rhythm 


number of 


und trained to respond automatically 


ticed orchestration. This is band is 


ineflective for music education; it has a values and 


it provides a powerful teaching force if approached wisely and 


with understanding 
In a real creative experience the children must experiment with 
thetr 


They may have chosen to sing 


their ideas and, from experimentation, select values 


which they can understand 
| adder tor ani 


own 
Jacob's 
various interpretations, using 
They 
try an instrumental accompaniment and an introduction 
one verse Im the 
evaluation they have become well acquainted with the music itself, 
they effects of interpretations, and 
they have set up their own standards for performance, standards 
them their 


assembly They try 
a descant and 


They 


process ol 


i solo for one verse, alto on another compose 


sing 


very softly and crescendo on the next 


have observed the various 


which are challenging to and vet are not beyond 


maturity level 
the teacher has the 


She 


splendid opportunity 


In actual composition 


allows the children to experiment 
And she accepts with pleas 


genuine 


to encourage orig mality 


freely with any combination of tones 


any which contains 


no matter how unfinished it may sound to 


ure aml appreciation composition 


feeling of tone or mood 


wr ears. She does not need to have the rules of harmony on her 


what she does need is an understanding heart and the capacity 


lips ; 
for enjoyment of honest, emotional expression 

The first of the examples given here comes play, 
“Aladdin and His Magic Lamp,” and represents Aladdin's feelings 
fineds the 


irom a 


as he enters the cave where he gems. The music ends 
abruptly 
In the Cave 
th grade obild 


Rather slowly 


The second example is piano music with no title; it was written 
for the enjoyment of the sound the 


(which appeared to be no surprise to the composer ) 


pure and surprise ending 


4th grade obila 
Moderately fast 


vee 


Many times a composition takes the form of a phrase repeated 
over and over, but it contains the seeds of original thinking and 
is the basis on which many composers start their ideas 


Cowboy Song 
Sed grade bey 
Swinging along 


2 ae er Ss Se Se 


” - pia 


Prop yp ap 


In starting to children usually evidence a singing 
familiarity with our major tonality, and a little less with the 
minor. But they incline toward shifting the tonality up or down 
during the composition. This is a stage in their musical insight 


and is to be expected 


compose 


Rain Song 


tet grede girt 


2 ee ee ee SS SS SS 








SSS 3 


. pit ter pat ~ ter Rate 


Spring Song 
Sréd grede girl 
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Although indoctrination into our system of major and minor 
modes may inhibit originality, children can hardly 
assimilation of our kind of music from the bombardment of radio 
But it has been found that freedom 
piano, has 


their avoid 
as well as from other sources 
for experimenting with instruments, 
" music which does not follow stereotyped lines 


especially the 


resulted in “mood 


Genie of the Lamp 


Sth grade obild 


jada te 


Mysteriously 


Piene 

















wien? 








(4) Creativity encourages more creativity As a child ex 


sound and finds melodies and tone combinations 
becomes intrigued with the 


himself in it. He may 


periments with 
which please him, he act ol compo 
sition and completely 
hour at the keyboard intense 
conception of the passing of time. But time 
Sometimes the germ of a musical 


development 


forgets spend an 


with concentration and with no 
is of no consideration 
idea 


consumes but a few 


in composition appears 
immediately and the entire 
moments. Again the composer works off and on for several weeks 


before satisfying himself with the ventually 


results. Or perhaps he ¢ 
idea as worthless 
should be 
growtl Sut creative 
their value. It is 
and a few 


discards the 
Fach 


the process of 


as of genuine worth m 


efforts ot « 


composition aecepted 


creative hildren 


exploited natural for 


should not be beyond 
many children to compose musi 
indicate genius. Excessive praise and publication have 
to atrophy further efforts pattern for 
which “jells” at its present stage and grows no 

The creative attitude activities 
as orchestra and chorus 


compositions do not 
a tendency 
or to set a composition 
more 
oth eT 


a game in 


toward musik than com 
whict 
and to 


message 


position such becomes 
each individual 
make it 


each 


own pertormatice 


strives to pertect his 


ably 


pertormance 


more express the composer s mtent and 


with 
ot appr ich wh h if a 


and character. A 
himself and to use his 


ides a method 


i pherse 


(5) Creativity prot 
stimulant to growth nalit creative 
person to become 
first attempts 


that ts 


atmosphere frees the 
produce 


work 


at being creati 


the creative 


native ability. Frequently 


1 negative result or ome imitative of 


encouragement 


creative. At 


friendly 
truly 


* others. But with repeated effort and 
individuality 
the first creator | 
d “lighted that he good 
with eagerness he grasps his newly acquired self-confidence 


asserts itself and results become 
this power within himself the 


insight 


realization of 


possesses good judgment, good 
ideas ; 
Small children gain this confidence 


than their elders who have suffered from years of criticism of any 


and this approach much soon: 


efforts toward individuality 

A creative attitude and approach encourage the 
think for himself, to come to his 
upon them, and to make his own unique contribution to the group 
With freedom to act for himself and with 
recognize desirable 


individual t 
own conclusions, and to act 
of which he is a part 
the sort of 
and stimulates him to consider the 


him to 
results of his previous 
and to strive 


guidance which assists 


values 
decisions and actions, he tends to raise his standards 
progressively for higher goals in his personal life 
(6) Creativity can start in any part of the school program and 
wtivities. In a third grade the 


about these 


can include many « study of grass 
hoppers made the children observant of songs 
rhyme about a grasshopper; the 


\ short dramatization of 


msects 
One of the children wrote a 
group composed a melody for the rhyme 
grasshopper life developed from this activity. The children gave 


their play for other groups of children, using the songs they had 


songbooks and their own composition 


learned from their 

For the spring 
around which each group builds its own activity for performances 
Mexico Indian customs, and the west 
ward movement in the furnished themes 
their activities 


present, and 


festival each year one school chooses a them 
cowboy life, 
United States all have 
children help to choose 
which the 
in knowledge and 


Scandinavia, 


at various times. The 


selecting some from materials teachers 


creating others as they grow understanding 
(7) Materials for creativity are not sought in unusual places 
They are found in the folk songs and folk that we hare 
known always. They are the school songbooks, They 
are the ballads which our grandparents sang to us. They are the 
simple instruments which children make and the tunes which they 
work and play. Furthermore, they are the children 
themselves with their honest, refreshing expression of growing 
thought. And they are the 
freshet to 


ways 


songs in the 


hum in their 


teachers whose resourcefulness serves 


as a encourage new, complete living in each new, 


promising day 
Briefly then, the creative approach involves initiative 
Each person and each group must 


They 


noting the 


and freedom of choice 


be allowed the opportunity for this choice must 
follow through by using the choice 


results, drawing conclusions from these results, and then 


actively, 


proc ess is con 
knowledve 


build upon those already acquired and be 


finally acting upon the conclusions, The 


tinuous. Skills in using materials and the 


fundamentals 
come increasingly mature. In using these expanding skills 
the child 
make them a part of his equipment 
assimilation 


and therefore desires to 
This desire 


It is in this 


realizes their values 
deter 
mines learning and true process 
that 
of music and in its social values 
fact, is the 
make it the sole 


results instantly 


growth in the understanding 

Hughes Mearns has 
only verity that anyone 
self 


growth materializes 


said, ‘Experience, 


ever knows. So we material of 


expression. And we get 


‘Hughes Mea The Creative Adult elf Education in the Art of Lit 
ing. New k: Doubleday & ( 194 ; 
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How Goop Is THis CONN Trumpet’ Shown 
left are the devices which can find out. Using 
a specially adapted loudspeaker, a pure tone of 
known pitch and loudness is injected into the 
mouthpiece. The output at the bell is picked 
up by a pressure microphone and the pressure 
(loudness) is accurately measured. By varying 
the pitch of the input signal (see photo below), 
continuous measurements can be made trom 
the lowest to the highest tone, and the data 
automatically recorded on a paper strip 

Here is the first practical and scientific way 
ot measuring the performance of the instrument, 
uncontaminated by the v auriable inceftain and 
unmeasurable personal factors of the player. 





Research Divulges 
nnermost Secrets! 


YES, THROUGH SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, THE INNERMOST CHECKING First VALVE Tongs. Below—close- 


up of trumpet in position, with first valve taped 


SECRETS OF WIND INSTRUMENTS ARE LAID BARE! Exactly what ' 
down. Temperature is checked because of its 
goes on throughout the entre length of a wind instrument and throughout influence on velocity of sound. Only Conn, we 


its entire range has been only meagerly known Now, ingenious research believe, uses this scientific approach to better 
design of wind instrurvents. Only Conn de 


devices and techniques, developed by Conn physicists and engineers, signers have progte.sed beyond the “cut and 
tell all Revealed are the specific effects produced by such factors as try empisicel matt ode in use for the past 400 
bore size, length of tubing, and particularly the inside tapers and such Laney te a edoay Raheny oc | eel 
critical spots as the mouthpiece, mouthpipe and bell. Scientific design ments than have ever been built before 
of these elements means the difference between an ordinary instrument 
and a genuine Conn of advanced design. And, genuine Conn instruments 
often make the difference between a band or orchestra of ‘‘ordinary”’ 
caliber and one of first division rating. For “matched” instrumentation 
and superior quality, you can be sare if you always choose Conn. 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 

C. G. Conn Led., Dept. 112, Elkharc, Indiana 


YOU CAN RECOMMEND... 


... WITH CONFIDENCE ‘ 
"WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS” 
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ACCLAIMED BY ARTISTS FOR.. 


For all-'round excellence in playing performance 
.»» for every type of music from dance to 
symphony ... top artists the world over agree— 

these two Conn standard saxophones are 
“the greatest.” Both models have power to 
spare, available when you want it—without 
straining! Both models have the finest, most 
accurate intonation possible, with beautiful 
tone quality that “blends” and enhances 
any instrumental combination. 


J 


ONLY A CONN HAS ALL 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


{djustal j ’ above assures Consta 


Write FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Send today for latese descriptive literature with pictures and details 
of many exclusive Conn features. See your Conn dealer for trial 


demonstration of the Conn saxophone of your choice. No obligatior 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


C. G. Conn Ltd., 112 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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LATEST RELEASE 





GLUCK— Overture to the Ballet Don Juan (Adapted by Emil Kahn) 


SET A: Score; 2 Violin |; 2 Violin I; 2 Simplified Violin ll; Viola; 2 Violoncello-Bass; and 
all wind and percussion $ 4.50 
SET B: Set A plus 3 Violin |; 3 Violin Il; 3 Simplified Violin ll; 2 Viola; 4 Violoncello-Boss 6.75 
SET C: Set A plus 6 Violin |; 6 Violin ll; 6 Simplified Violin ll; 4 Viola; 8 Violoncello-Bass 9.00 


GEORGE FREDERICK MC KAY—Variants On A Texas Tune 
SET A: Score; 2 Violin |; 2 Violin Il; Viole; Violoncello; Bess; and all wind and percussion 
SET B: Set A plus 3 Violin |; 3 Violin Il; 2 Viola; 2 Violoncello; 2 Bass 
SET C: Set A plus 6 Violin |; 6 Violin ll; 4 Viola; 4 Violoncello; 4 Bass... .. 6.665555 


MOZART—Symphony in G Minor (Arranged by Adolph Schmid) 


in this edition, which is especially suited for high-school and college orchestras, the original score has been 
retained wherever posible and indicated by large notes. The orchestration is augmented to full or- 
chestra with fingerings and bowings given to assist string players. 

SETA: 2 Violin |; 2 Violin I; Viola; Violoncello; Boss; and all wind and 


percussion 
SET GB: Set A plus 3 Violin |; 3 Violin I; 2 Viola; 2 Violoncello; 2 Boss 


SET C: Set A plus 6 Violin |; 6 Violin il; 4 Viola; 4 Violoncello; 4 Boss 


For STRING ORCHESTRA 
IRMA CLARKE (Ed.)—Twelve Short String Quartets From The Masters 


For string quartet or four-part string ensemble. 


ARTHUR FRACKENPOHL—Suite for Strings 


Based on American folk songs, this suite was originally written for string quartet ond may 
be ployed by either o string orchestra or four players. 


PHILIP GORDON—Fiddling for Fun 


For string quartet or four-part string ensemble. 
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JUST PUBLISHED — NEW SCHIRMER CATALOG OF 


BAND and ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


“ 
° pune Including Wind Instrument Music 
er: Now available to music educators—write today for your free copy! 


= ¢&. SCHIRMER 


14-43 THE ARCADE + NEW YORK 17-3 EAST 43rd ST. + LOS ANGELES 17-700 WEST 7th ST. 
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Through these pages, student members of the 

Music Educators National Conference meet 

each other, and greet their future colleagues of 
the music teaching profession 





Wheaton College Chapter No. 360—‘The New Journals Have Come” 
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New Works 
for Band 


LOS PICADORES 


(The Picadors) 


ERNEST O. CANEVA 


An original, easy overture for symphonic band. 
Ernest O. Caneva is a well established composer 
and this new Spanish flavored opus adds much 
to his already fine reputation. 

A” Bano (Complete with Full Score) 

‘B” Bano (Complete with Full Score).............0004. 

‘C” Bano (Complete with Full Score)........ 

Time 5 Minutes Crass ¢ 


A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTMARE 
CLIFFORD WOOLDRIDGE 


A Swing Novelty based on the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's A MIDSUMMER NICHTS 
DREAM. You will enjoy this interesting experi- 
ment of employing the Swing idiom in the realm 
of the Concert Band 


“A” BAND seveveveh 100 
“B” BAND . 6.00 
C” Bano 4.50 


Time 4% Minutes Crass B 


CAMPUS POLKA 
JOHN KLEIN 


A fast moving, rousing polka that is not difficult 
to perform. Most suitable for use at pep rallies 
and similar lively events 

“B” BAND ...$4.50 
“C” BAND oe | 


Tine 24 Minutes Crass C To B 


BEOWULF 
BRUCE C. BEACH 


A Symphonic sketch based on the earliest and 
greatest Anglo-Saxon epic. The mood of the 
merry-making in the great mead-hall followed 
by the dread filled dreams of the men awaiting 
the battle with Grendel, the dragon, is most 
expressively caught. 

“A” Bann (Complete with Full Score).. eee 10.00 
“B” Banp (Complete with Full Score).. 8.50 
“C” Bann (Complete with Full Score). 7.00 
Time 7 MINUTES Crass B 


CONCERTO GROSSO 
JOSEPH WAGNER 


In this work the composer has reflected the ori- 
ginal concept of the Concerto Grosso. The four 
contrasting movements are similar in form and 
character to those used by the 17th century 
composers, but in this case the Concerto Grosso 
form has been conceived for symphonic band 
with the “concertante” for 3 Solo Bb Cornets 
and Solo Baritone as opposed to the usual classic 
instrumentation. 

“A” Banp (Complete with Full Score) $17.50 


“B” Bann (Complete with Full Score).. 15.00 
Time 17% Minutes Crass A 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 WEST S4th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Right: 

IOWA STUDENT MEMBERS MEETING 
Administrators and officers of the lowa High 
School (Music Activities) Association, and mem 
bers and officers of IMEA, participated as speak 
ers and panel members in the first state meeting 
of lowa MENC Student chapters. Rear (1. to r.) 
F. E. Mortiboy, L. E. Watters, Richard Simpson, 
James Daugherty, P. C. Lapham (Pres. IHSMA), 
Raymond W. Jones, Frank Piersol (Pres. IMEA) 
L. A. Logan (Vice Pres. 1HSMA), Francis J.Pyle 


( Redland Student 
midst ol an exte 
| 


more full ialified music tea hroug | pre 


otion ot ou anding musical activities not ivailable 


in regular reports President Ror The 


most notew urrent year t 
discussion in which outstanding music consultant 
rounding area partic ‘ vering at length que 
lems ot vital u 

for the devel 

loster greatet 
to sponsor band campus 
ducati 
parti 

Major 


this 


OFFICERS OF UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA CHAPTER 
WITH MISS KANSAS OF 1954 


January, Nineteen Fifty-five 


Left: 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
Chapter No. 232, which helds monthly 
dinner meetings (sample shown here), 
sponsored through the University Art De 
partment a contest for a key design for 
the official emblem of the chapter. Chap- 
ter officers: Mra. Vernon Hendrix, presi- 
dent; Caroll Seruggs, vice-president; Jean 
Haigler, secretary. Sponsor is Charles 8 
Lehman, chairman of TCU Music Edu 

cation Division 


THE FIrRsTt state meeting ol MEN( 
in lowa was held November 
Des Mone The meeting 


Student Member 


Drake University 


Chapters 
5 on the campus im 


which was attended by eighty student 
preceded by a luncheor According to Francis 
Membership Counselor 


Problems Facing the 


ponsor Na 
Pyle lowa Student 


o the 


reaction 
Must 
basis for 


tudent 
Young 
top the 


panel discussion 


leachet vas such as to warrant making the 


additional study on the part of lowa Chapter groups. Report 


fron tude 
feature to the lowa MEA program. fine weestions tor 


ilready | 


indicated an enthustiastr response to th new 
Tuture 
ind further refinements of the 


mecting ive ippearer 


under wa The Drake University 
Hall wa 
Marr co 


\ iluable 


tate organization are chapte 


t tor the meeting \lar tudent chairmar 
Mariat 


grout wave enthusiast upport and 


nford Hulshize and ponsors of the 
advice i 


imal irranwement 


‘ 


ERSIT {3 t ‘ew Yorh Student Chap 


well repre ented | convention of the New 


Music A 


ult member ‘ | Musi 


ciation Rochester in December 
chool and othet 
peak to the student 
In May the chapter 
mpetition-festival for 
evet pring on the 
iser, invites the student 
to listen to recording 
Davis, president; Pat 
Brad 


mmat ecretary-treasurer 


) 


hotograpl n page 32.) 
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education gradu 
ichita (Kansas). Miss Danielson i 
MEN( Member Chapter 
tanding, left to right 
ahvar reasurer; Wynne Harrell, presi 


National Interscholastic 


is Phyl 
1954, and musi 


tudent 
\A 

, ‘ 
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lent 


,. Harrell, pre 


(ommissiot ( onnie secretary Ku 
faculty 
Natalie 


plans to teach elementary 


itt ( onverse 
vice-president ; Sylvia McKibben 
Seated with Mi 
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ut the n 
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Danielson 1 terson, pub 
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A hove 
UNIVERSITY 
OF IDAHO 

MOSCOW 
(Chapter Neo. 206 


The three pictures 
reproduced here 
receive especial mention 
for interesting grouping 
and good photegraphy 


Other goed examples 
in this iseue 
(hapters 40 413, 447 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, EDMOND, OKLAHOMA 
Chapter No, 362 
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| {IVER Y »P IDAHO ( Moscow 
was photographed in the Music Building's 
amples of textbooks; recordings; cla 


choral 


teaching materials. Chapter a 


formal get-togethers and emphasi 
cadet teaching progran \ good represet 
usually attends the Idaho Music Educator 
and MENC Northwest Conterence Pre 
field is standing secoud from the left 1 
r photograph, and Virginia Sturg 
ond from the right in the hack row, nex 
sor standing at the extrem rignt 
errie Wood and vice-president Margaret 


from the left and at the extreme rig 


Left 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Chapter No. 46 


Thurber Madison, first 
national student member 
ship chairman, and 
Dorothy Kelley, 
immediate past national 
counselor, are 
co-sponsors 


Helow 
SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
Chapter No. 215 


club activities currently in progress 


sical variety programs, assisting in the annual 


e held on the campus and in general making 


ne of the most active at Central State Colleg (i 


g¢ 
ndell Ralston and Clarence Garder are standing at the extreme 
and right, respectively, in the back row. Officers in t } 


l mack 


ire Melford Courter, treasurer third ] 


trom let Johr 
r, vice-president (fourth from left John Home 
from right). Secretary Shirley tl 


18 1 at 


lront ft ay 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Chapter No. 437 
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AMPEX 620 AMPLIFIER -SPEAKER 

Reproduces from phonograph, tape recorder, radio, TV or sound pro- 
jector, The Ampex 620 includes a 10-watt amplifier, loudspeaker, con- 
trols and an acoustically correct portable enclosure. Overall acoustic 
response is essentially flat from 65 to 10,000 cycles. Weight is 25 
pounds. Price is $149.50 complete. 


A good speaker means good hearing 

Modern Lp records are excellent. Yet your students may fail to hear the 
oboe, bassoon and other subtle orchestral color through the muddiness of 
a phonograph’s built-in speaker. Tape recordings can be even better than 
discs, but if the tape recorder uses a self-contained speaker, the limits are 
the same. Only with great improvements in the speaker, its amplifier, and 
the acoustics of its enclosure can you realize the true quality of a good 
tape or disc recording. Hence, the Ampex 620 can open a whole new world 
of sound from these exact same sources. 


An engineering achievement born of a special need 

What you hear in the Ampex 620 is strong bass, well balanced treble and 
clean separation of musical sounds. In the engineer's language this is 
flat acoustic response. This is something rare in even the largest and 
most expensive speakers. In a portable it is a great achievement. Ampex 
needed such a speaker to match the portability and extraordinary fidelity 
of the Ampex 600 Tape Recorder. No such amplifier-speaker existed, so 
the Ampex 620 was developed. Now it's yours for better reproduction of 
sound from every source. 


Signature of Terfection on Sound Fs ) ~ W | For descriptive literature 
a4 M | EX Write today te Dept, 11-1976 


For a demonstration cal! your local Ampex ——______ : ———at Distributors in principel 
distributor (listed in your classified telephone CORPORATION cities; Canodion distribution by 
directory under ‘Recording Equipment’’.) | Canadian General Electric Company 
934 CHARTER STREET 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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every 
5 minutes 


someone 
buys a new 
Wurlitzer 


Piano! 


America’s 
fastest-selling 


piano 


One of our dealers was commenting on the number of pianos Wurlitzer 
sold last year and he came up with the headline for this ad. 
He also gave us several reasons why so many Wurlitzers are sold. 
For one,”’ he said, “Wurlitzer offers fine quality pianos 
at prices people can afford. For another, folks like the kind of service 
Wurlitzer gives.”’ 
But his main reason was this: Wurlitzer produces pianos in volume 
without sacrificing fine artistry and craftsmanship. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains: 
more people buy Wurlitzer pianos than those of any other name. 


WURLIIZER PIANOS 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company + De Kalb, Illinois 
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Rosary Hitt Coivece (Buffalo, New York) Student Chapter 
No. 410 attended the 19th annual meeting of the New York 
State School Music Association in Rochester last month. ( hapter 
representatives at the student membership meetings were Patricia 

ior delegate, and Mary Lynn Brydg« inior delegate 
activities include informal recital scussions with 
i 


and participation in the mus ctivities of the city 


Marlene Schuler 


s the chapter president, Dolo Dundunelli 


vice-president, and Joan Schneggenburger retary-treasuret! 


Sister M. Brendan is faculty sponsor 


+ 


e (Baltimore, Maryland) Student Chap 
ter | as fo one members this year he officers and 
faculty adviser shown in the photograph are ront row, leit 
to right): Lawrence Montgomery, president; Calvin Brooks 
vice-president ; Catherine Posey, secretary; Jean Gaither, treas ROSARY HILL COLLEGE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
urer; Mrs. Dorothy H tanks, faculty sponsor. Objectives Chapter No. 410 
for the year are: To foster greater appreciation of good music ; —* 
on the campus; to invite the regional director to speak on the : 
campus; to send two members to the MENC Eastern Division 


meeting in Boston 


+ 


Cottece or Ipano (Caldwell) Student Chapter No. 407 was 
snapped during a visit to the Nampa High School to look over 
the music facilities, study the music program, and talk with Farl 
McKeever, music supervisor of the Nampa Public Schools. Mr 
McKeever was speaking to the group when the picture was taken 
The chapter sponsor is Arthur FE. Huff 


+ MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SouTHWESTERN Baptist Seminary (Ft. Worth, Texas) Stu Chapter Ne. 366 


dent Chapter No. 413 is the first School of Sacred Music to 
establish an MENC Student Member Chapter on its campus 
Comments Sponsor James T. Luck, “We feel it a distinct privilege 
to be a part of such an organization The influence of the ME N(¢ 
is efficacious in molding the characters of our young people and 
setting high standards for those of us in the teaching profession.” 
The chapter meets once mont! o discuss oblems of a general 
nature concerning musi lucati n the cl Future plans 
all for sponsorsl ip al ( I utstanding guest 
irtists, workshops o t ent and experi 
ted 


ence-tested pedagogi 


Ka TA HER oLLece ( Pittsbure Student ¢ 
ter No. 376 officer the chapter photograph are Lurena 
Martinie, president (standing, third from right Mar An COLLEGE OF IDAHO, CALDWELL 
Torrence, secretary-treasurer (standing, third from left) jee Chapter No. 407 
president Harry Walker was not present when the picture 
taken. Gabriella ¢ ampbell faculty sponsor, is standing in the 


row nd from right (Picture or 


viser 
ident Fred 
od j 


tt 
issociation ¢ at Dallas wv 
send a pI r ive oup t the MI 
onventior lute! unsas, in Marcel 
meeti ‘ } hat | following topics 
educatiot i 
ival procedure and benefit 
Other hapter officers are 
Jones, secretary-treasurer 


program committec 


M ar : \ mit Student ( 
member g an et program witl 
will conduct 
ommented Philip S. Royer 
i1 


ming student members of the MENC and enjo SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
MENC lournat duri the year’ ee page 3 Chapter No. 413 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER 
Chapter No. 386 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Chapter Neo. 431 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PITTSBURG 
Chapter No. 376 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
Chapter Ne. 436 


Marymount Coiiece (Los Angeles, California) Student Chap- 
ter No. 431 submitted the chapter picture reproduced on this 
include in the June-July Journal 


page last spring too late to 
luded the fol 


[he chapter activities during the 1953-54 season inc 
lowing: Attendance at the Southern Section meeting of the Cal 
iiornia Music Educators Association in Los Angeles; three pian 
workshops at which film strips were also shown; the sponsoring 
of a lecture on Latin American music by Cuban composer Aurelio 

la Vega; attendance at the Philharmonic Symphony Concert 
series as members of the College Forum; participation in the 
Mutual Network's “College Glee Club Series Mrs. Margaret 


Goldie is sponsor of the chapter 


+ 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE Alva, Oklahoma) Student 
Chapter No. 436 is a new chapter that was set up last fall under 
the sponsorship of Kenneth A. Fite, chairman of the Department 
of Musik The ofheers are John Laudick, president (back row, 
extreme right); Marilyn Wilson, vice-president (middle row, 
second from right); Barbara Butler, secretary-treasurer (front 
row, extreme right). Sponsor Fite is at the extreme left in the 
back row. One of the faculty adviser Ruth Marie Genuit, is 
third from the left in the middle row. Another faculty adviser, 
Hadley Yates, was not present when the picture was taker 


+ 


Universiry or Omana (Nebraska) Student Chapter No. 437 
is another of the new chapters instated this season. The phot 
graph was taken during a chapter meeting when plans tor future 
activities were being made. Several members attended the section 
meeting for student members during the Nebraska Music Edu 
cators Association convention last November. Sponsor R. W 


Trenholm is standing at the extreme left in the photograph. The 


picture appears on page 32 


+ 


Other new MENC Student Member Chapters 
established during the 1954-55 school year to date 

Wake Forest Cottece (Wake Forest, Nortl 
434. Sponsor—Thane McDonald 

Saint Mary's Cottece (Notre Dame, Indiana) 435 
Sponsor—Sister M. Amadeus 

University or New Mexico (Albuquerque) No. 438. Sponsor 

Jack R. Stephenson 

University or Tursa (Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Roger P. Fenn 

Sratre Teacners Cotitece ( Mayville 
Sponsor—William Abbott 

Orrawa University (Ottawa, Kans 
H. A. Hanset 

West Vircinta Strate Coiieci 

r. D. Phillips 

Oxecon Coriece or Epucation 

Florence W Hutchinson 

CaLtowei. Coirece (Caldwell, New 
Sister M. Alicia 

Virerso Coititece (La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Sister M. Leota 


+ 


Student Membership Counselors 


Vational—Clifton W. Burmeister, School of Music, Nort! 
University, Evanston, Il 


thiforma-Western Ditision—Mrs. Alice Snyder 
State College, San Francisco, Calif 

kastern Division—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, State 
Jersey City, N. ] 

North Central Devisior Emma R. Knudsor 
versity, Normal, Il 

Northwest Division—Robert | 
Eugene, Ore 
uthern Division—Erwin H. Schneider, University 
Knoxville, Tenr 

Southwestern Ditision—Mrs. Dolly S. Connall) 
Oklahoma, Norman 

viate Counselors—Secure names and addresses from MEN( 


headquarters office or from your state officers 
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EMBUR DURO FOLIO 


Band and Orchestra Folio 
Me. 65. Sire 12° « 14%" 
made of flexible waterproof, 
black levant-grained leather- 
ette. Will not break or crack 
Bottom pockets for music. A 
becvutilul folic of the finest 
auolity. Prices: Each, $1.30 
50 of more, each, $1.25 


EMBUR STANDARD FOLIO 


Band and Orchestre Folie 
Me. 2 Size 11° = 14°, 
extra heavy block rope peo- 
peroid with cloth rope 
pockets Specially designed 


avoid that 


Smart looking 


keep your music flat and clean 


pockets facilitate the handling 
of music An unuwally hand 
some folio moderately priced 
Prices: Each, $070 50 oF 
more, each, $0.65 


EARED 


and durable, EMB Folios 
for easy 


handling, longer use. And best of all, 


EMB Folios are inexpensive. Order 


any of the types shown on approval, 


U 


look them over, and then order in 





quantity for your group. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


fr oA 30 EF. ADAMS ST... CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Vocal music for choruses, operectias and cantatas @ Text books and litera. 
ture @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music 
elnstrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, supplies and 


EMB LOOSE LEAF 
CHORAL FOLIO 


Choral Music Folie Me. 24. 
Sure ol « 111%". This widely 
used folio is made of heavy book 
binder boards, covered and lined 
with two-toned, levont-grained, 
block imitation leather. Spring 
wire clips hold six of more octavo 
numbers, loose leol, in the folio 
Two bottom pockets hold extra 
music. Prices: 1 to 49. each, 
$1.30. 50 of more, each, $1.25 
Me. 240. The same as No. 24 in 
@ deep moroon color, Prices: 1 
to 49, each, $1 35. 50 oF more, 
eoch, $1.30 
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EMBUR DURO FOLIO 


Choral Music Folie Mo. 45. Size 
B'%" « 12°. Made of flexible, water- 
prool, two-toned, levant-grained, 
black leatherette which will not break 
or crack. Bottom pockets for music. A 
beautiful folio of the finest quality 
Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.10 50 oF 
more, each, $1.05 

Ne. 450. The some os No 45 in a 
deep maroon color Prices: 1 to 49, 
eoch, $1.15. 50 of more, each, $1.10 





teaching aides for every phase of music education 


EMBUR STANDARD FOLIO 


Cheral Music Folie Me. 267. 
Size 81%" « 11%" Heavy block 
rope cover stock, with bottom 
pockets ond back bound with 
cloth, An inexpensive, durable 
and handsome folio Prices: 1 to 
49, each, 15¢. 50 oF more, each, 
70¢ 


EMBUR ELASTO FOLIO 


Choral Music Folie Me. 194. Sire 814" « 
11%". This beautiful, new E M B Folie is 
made of heavy bookbinder boards, covered 
and lined with two-toned, levant-grained 
block imitation leather An elastic cord 
threaded over metal hooks at the top and 
bottom of the back permits live octavo numbers 
to be laced into the folio with no chance of 
damage Iwo bottom pockets hold extra music 
Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.30 50 o more, 
each, $1.25 

Me. 1240. The some as No 194 in o deep 
maroon color Prices: 1 to 49, each, $1.35 
5”) of more, each, $1 30 
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Foculty mbers ond stud 


ts of graduate schools ond others 


studies summorized in these columns, if available on a loon basis or 
through their own college librarians. 


Tone Quality in the Adolescent 
Newtson, Russe. Coarse 1 Physiological Study of the Utilisa 
tion of the Vital Capacity in Phonation, Resonation, and Articu 
lation, and Its Effect on Tone Ouality in the Adolescent. A 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 


dissertation 
for the degree ot 
Michigan, 1954 

Dwe rupy school 


in improving tone quality and developing articula 


deals with the problem of the high vocal 


music teacher 
clectivity. It provides a comparison 
empirical with the approach to the 
4 brief account of biolinguistic principles 


thon to a higher degree ol 


ot the scirentifv biolinguistic 
olution of the problem 
is given as applied to singing 

hypothesis that the study of 


study of tone, but the effect upon 


The procedure is based on the 
vocal skills i 
tone of the 


not primarily the 
framework 
articulation 


muscle movements used in the emerging 


i posture, breathing, phonation, resonation, and 


ult of the combined blending of these five body 
flexibility From the 


described 


maging is the re 


actions into a balanced perceived as voice 


viewpoimt of the biolinguist, singing processes may he 


1s an integration of muscle glands, and nutritional a« 
tivities of the 
\ group of forty-four students, meeting three times a week, was 


Vocal and tongu 


process . 
body 

trained for eight months exercises devised by 
Westerman 
jefore and after the training period, three sets of measurements 
were taken: (1) of the structures 
related to the controls of the 
and (3) of the quality of the singing voice as appraised by com 
hese to deter 
whether or not the 


based upon biolinguistics, supplemented the singing 


physiological most closely 


voice, (2) of musical achievement 


petent judges measurements were made in ordet 


rine intrinsic muscles of the tongue and 


larynx, the minimal motors of voice production, could be trained 


to a higher degree of specificity regardless of the change in the 


skeletal 


control 


continuous adjustment i" 
might be of interest, it 


muscles necessitating 


W hile 


was not considered of prime importance because this study sought 


eros 
motor extent of chang: 
1s its main object to establish the fact that change took place 

The data orded on charts. The 
nated as the Measurement Chart” on 


musical 


were re three first was desig 


“General which were re 
keletal 


tucdent's 


corded gros measurements information, and 


number on his X-ray plate and tap 
“Analysis of the 
and included physical measurements taken from the 


Vocal Adjudication” 


opinions of the quality of 


records ol the 


recording T he econd was designated as the 


X-ray Plates” 
plates The third 


unt was 


was titled “Summary of 


used to record the judges’ 


performance. Summary charts were made of each physical mers 


urement showing the amount of change and the number of stu 
dents in each degree of change 

this is a pilot study, it should be 
to the 


found 


stated that the 
students 


. 
Because sum 


mary and conclusions pertain directly forty-four 


in the experimental group, but might be similar for any 


high school chorus 
Summary 


(1) A qualitative change for the better, in the singing voice of 


each student, was recognizable in the tape recordings 

(2) A noticeable difference in amount of physical change be 
tween students varies considerably 

(3) Definite improvement was shown in scores on the Seashore 
Test of Musical Talent 

(4) The growth of the 


the development of the 


fixating muscles does not interfere with 


more highly specialized minimal motors 


in their development toward specificit 


(5) The four monotones, included in the training, learned te 


sing different 
(6) No physiological pattern of 


with degrees of accomplishment 


gross skeletal or laryngeal 


muse le growth emerged 
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7) Breathiness in tone quality was found iv 
classification of resonation 

Conclusion 
based on biological and phonetic under 
standing of the human voice, directs the utilization of that 
capacity: (1) Toward improved tone quality, (2) a more normal 
vibrato, (3) fuller resonation, (4) a higher degree of selectivity 


(5) improvement in musical achievement 


lhe use of exercises, 
vital 


in articulation 


Music Integration at Seventh-Grade Level 
Herr, Pautine W. A 


ut the Seventh Grade 


Suggested Program of Music Integration 
Level. M.Ed. Ohio University, 1952 

[ne purpose of this study is to develop a program of music 
integration at the seventh-grade lev: and to evaluate this program 
in terms of authoritative criteria and from teaching experiences 
at this level 

This was a curriculum 
Important sources of information in the general background of 
integration were three books by L. Thomas Hopkins: /ntegratior 
Its Meaning and Application; Interaction, the Democratic Pro 
cess; and Curriculum, Principles and Practices. Major sources of 
were the authors 


study, using the historical techniqu 


information in the area of music education 
James L. Mursell and Lilla Belle Pitts. Music 


cals, and related curriculum studies also contributed to the plan 


journals, periodi 


ning of this thesis 

This study that an integration 
increases the interest in music, furthers accomplishment in the 
related subjects, provides a means of self-expression, and gives 


reveals with related subjects 


impetus to the entire seventh-grade program 


Music Therapy 


Music Therapy for the Athens State 
Music for the Hospital Wards 


Lone, JANE 1 Program in 
Hospital with Emphasis on 
M.S. Ohio University, 1953 
Tne arm of this thesis is to suggest a musi 


therapy program 
for a mental hospital and to discuss principles and procedures for 
setting up such a program. The problem is twofold: What type 
of music therapy program is best adapted for the needs of the 
Athens State Hospital? What procedure is to be followed in 
setting up such a program in order to achieve the most desirable 
results 

were used in approaching this problem 
Chere was an analysis of a selected sampling of existing programs 
satisfactorily throughout the country The 
specific situation in Athens State Hospital with 
regard to patient population and facilities with which to work. A 


discussion was given concerning standard hospital practice from 


Several procedures 
lunctioning most 
was described 


the point of view of policy as it concerned organization of a new 
Data concerned with the setting up of a music therapy 
of attempting 


program 
program were gathered from the actual experience 
to set up such a program in the hospital mentioned above. Since 
concentration was on a ward program for women patients, the 


helow pertain primarily to music in the 
Athens State Hospital 
point to the fact that 


in order to maintain interest among 


conclusions mentioned 
women's wards of the 

The results of this study variety in the 
music program is necessary 
the patients. Activities taken to the wards reach a greater num 
ber of patients than do activities outside the wards. Musical activi 
ties which have been well received in the wards are group singing, 
patient and guest performance, simple singing games, puppet 
dramatization of songs, comedy songs, and songs which follow 
specific themes. Change of song books used by patients and of 
accompanying instrument by the musician also provides varia- 
tion in the program. Use of other activities is described in the 
thesis 
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School Band Informal Community Singing 


Ceci, Herpert M. fundamental Principles t ) 15 ! Davi 1D. Merritt. /nformal Community Singing. M.Ed. Oho 
Vanagement, and Teaching of the Sch ar I University, 1951 

Eastman Scho f Music of the University BLIC SCHOOLS of our country have provided the oppor 

RK was written with the purpose of in ie! ul ws and girls to have the experience of singing fine 

literature concerning the development and ng « choral music together. In many cases, their graduation from high 

leal eans the end of their choral participation in a formal 

not enough church cl ‘ civic choral organ 


of the large n who desire to sing 


singing e ot hi the held ot 


mtormal 


that have 


our 
the desired 
a part ol 
be tramed 
presentation 
mstruments of th 
families, and then ea : : : 
f fundamental teachi ical Experiences of Students 
ol 1 caniic a eacnil 
pertaining to such thing S: as : nstru oldi + i1on i the Muswal lapeniences 
forming t chm the nipu ‘ fudents fr i r event 1 ldventist Secondar 


the instrument f 
M.M ! f Southern California, 1952 


lating the mechanism 

fundamental principle n ! ’ ! i er he purpose investigation (1) to determine what the 

discussions are intended gis rf u ition currict ventl \dventist schools ; 

‘oar ee curriculum 18 

instrument. A c denominational 

liscussion of each instrument l interest an tivities muse 

the levels of attainment for which th j , su oti ntl \dventi t denominat ponsors a system ot 

; . ans 1 s lor yhich t \ prepared courses ot 

intended ar oe ee \mong tl juite comprehensive 

K in ¢ ! rtam the degree ot 

tives in music edu 

the principle 

by the church 

matter ind ent 

| urct Included Ea 

ctlons concet! ” p T music educa 
! | ! cla ‘ 

the eventh-day 

tandards of faith 


properts rinciple of Christian educa 


the deve | primar f s and high 
rudiment is} f re ( ‘ ho« esu ‘ 1 ' vere ‘ ‘ heimng 


t esult ot 926 


compiled conclusions 


ncerning each were 


nivestigation are 
ition offered im the first six 
were offered in the seventh 
to ] onterence test 
fered econdary level 
trumental and vocal organizations 
offered if a special charge were paid 
ither played or had played 
nts being piane 
band instrument playing as 
ization 


oblem in continuing 
trumentall balanced 
chool, but little secular 
vas all but absent in the 


taking voice lessons yet 
their own enjoyment alone 
dents preferred listening to 

ide vas the most popular 

statine definit 
iting ‘ as little ji directed listening; concert 


greater than the number of students who indicated 
iked concert must 


It is recommended 
original band musi (2) all instruments 


music to play 3) band arrangers rece 


gi nee f redominant type « ls owned by the students was 
flexibility: and (4) band arrangements he 
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ANNOUNCING 


The First in a New Series 
of 


Ke Music Books for the Elementary Grades 


“ Musi IC *Yound the Clock 


96 pages, beautifully illustrated 
Book One—TOGETHER WE SING SERIES 


Music ‘Round the Clock introduces children to the wonderful 

world of music. By organizing songs around the child’s imme- 

diate surroundings, a direct and meaningful bond is quickly 

established. An integrated presentation of the fine arts is realized 

through the supporting use of poetry and the highest standard 

of illustration, Music enrichment materials complete this vital 

new approach to primary music study. 

Authors Consultants 4 
Dr. Irving Wolfe Dr. John Brewton—poetry . 


Mrs. Beatrice P. Krone Mrs. Johana Harris—accompaniments 
Miss Margaret Fullerton 


WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


Music Department 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1257 South Wabash Avenue * Chicago 5, Illinois 
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listening time was 3.2 he 
i some development 


educa 


effective and 


pecialized 


peciaiiza 


pervisor need te 
variety of tech 


t with current 


ue faite 
Submitted 
Degres 


education 


tudents 


Flementary and 


he could 
with con 
f musical 
re most 

capable 


wwth of 


pattert 
ulting 
wg those ol 
| 


ind] approac h were 


' hw 1 . ns of establishing 
hand ; l, ude iti 


room must ii 
prepared 


f meeting lesser 

‘ more | ‘ 0 ) y and pertorming 
g sub | ( elective courses in 
usually ( isk ) i of voice class along 
responsi oO i“ f f were found to 
reflect ) i iui ( veneral musik 
ation ail rT } required cours 
elective courses in that 

pecific performing media from 

broad scope of music, It was noted 

hetter able to transfer their 


inother to the per 


primaril with the 
hool year 1951-19 
ve evaluations i 
i higher deeree of 
te ara musi 
written report 
the study (3) 
criptions, (5) 
‘Tt and ad 
the tuture 
in the 
believe 
teacher 
they 


( plist pecialist in the 


elementar 


tamd behind, not 
possible in front 
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Other Abstracts Received 

Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the abstracts 
of theses as listed below. These are in addition to the 
reports of studies published in this and previous issues of 
the Music Epucatons JournaL. Of necessity Reseorch 
Studies in Music Education was omitted from the two 
previous issues of the JOURNAL. The department will appear 
Meanwhile, the listing is given here 
the abstracts but to 
the and the 


regularly hereafter 
only to acknowledge 
interested 


receipt of 
regarding 


not 


inform studies 


readers 


sOUuUTCEeR 


1 Suggeated Program of Inatrumental Music 


Robert 
Ohio Eleme ntary Schoola M.Ed., Ohio 


VWanefield 
1951 


Brashares, ‘ 
for the 
Universit 

Brown, Billy Joe 1 
ventional High School 
Texas, 1051 

Del Monaco 
Southern 
California 


Kenneth 


Study of Vocational and Com 
Students. M.M., University of 


Comparative 


VW ust 


University of 
of Southern 


the Banda of the 
M.M University 


John 
California, 
1952 

Edmonds. A 
ol Lae, MM, t 
Dye, Jame tarton. A Study of 

duction of the Marching Band 

Southern California, 1052 
Fitzgerald, Jame 5. An } 

Changing Voice in Public 

Southern California, 1052 
Fosha, R. Leon. The Organization and De velopme nt of an Effective 

Siving Class at Ohio It M.Ed., Ohio University, 1953 
Gilbert, Jame DD. The Improvement of Clarinet Intonation by 

Selected Methoda. M.Ed. Ohio University, 1951 
Gould, Jame Frederick. The Proposed Use of String Music aa 

Study Etudes for the Trombone With Selected Tranacribed 

MM, University of Southern California, 1952 
Jeanette i Beginning Violin Method Booka 
Klementary M.S., University of Southern 


1 History of 


1880-105 


Drum Methoda for Elemen 
of Southern California, 1952 
Training Problema and Pro 


M.M., University of 


Study of 
niversity 
the 
Pageants 


Duse, 
tary Scho 


Problema of the Boy 
M.M., University of 


valuation of the 
School Muate 


niveraity 


} ramplea 
Greenhaw 
for Use in 
California, 105% 
Haddox, Chester N i 
in Muaie for Teachera in Spectfic 
County, Weat Virginia. M.Ed., Ohio | 
Hampton William Matthew 1 Study of 
Califarnia School Musie Teachers. MM I 
ern California, 1952 
Helvey, Kenneth Weatley. A 
Production of Selected Che 
outhern F o 1962 


Study of 
‘choola 
, 

Suggeated Program of In-Service Education 
Elementary Schoola of Mason 
1053 
ertification of 


of South 


niveraity, 
the ¢ 
niversity 


Methods of Choral Tone 


tudy of the 
M.M., University of 


ral Directors 


Studies on the 


M.Ed., 


Hughes, Jo Ann Montgomery. Fifty-nine Case 

Effect of Musical Participation on Social Development 

Ohio University, 1951. 

Humphrey, Robert L. A Study of the Existing Problema in In 
atrumental and Vocal Music Programe in the High Schools of 
the State of Georgia. M.Ed., Ohio University, 1952 

Jordan, Kathryn Louise. A Point System for the Grading of 
School Banda and Orchestras. MM., University of Southern 
California, 1952 

Kimbel, Elnathan Samuel. The Use of 
Junior High School Mentally Retarded 
sity of Southern California, 1952 

King, Eloise W. An Investigation of the 
Primary Classroom Teachers. M.S., | 
California, 1952 

Leidig, Vernon Francis. A Handbook for the Supervisor of 
Student Teachers in Inatrumental Music Education at Los 
Angeles State College. M. S., University of Southern California 
1952 


Lines, 


Classes for the 
M.M., Univer 


VW usic 


Student 


Vusical Experiences of 


niversity of Southern 


Jack. An Evaluation of Concert Masses to be Used by High 
School Choire. M. M., University of Southern California, 1952 

Long, Jane. A Program in Muaic The rapy for the Athens State 
Hoapital with Emphasis on Music for the Hospital Wards. M.S 
Ohio University, 1953 

Marr, Marion E. A Study of the 
lowa: Their Contribution to the 
University of Southern California, 1952 

Miller, David Frank. A Study of the Social and Economic Back 
ground of Texaa Public School Music Teachera. M. M. University 
of Texas, 1949 

Northeutt, Zelma Stice. Music 
posed for the Elementary 
College. M_Ed., Ohio University, 1952 

Roof, Mary Ellen. A Study of the Influence of Elizabethan 
land on the Folk Music of the Southern Appalachians 
Ohio University, 1953 

Rosbach, Sydney E. A Comparative Study of the Muat 
Non-Transient and Transient Children. M 
sity of Texas, 1951 

Sigler, Roy. A Study of the High School Musi 
Carolina, M.Ed., Ohio University, 1953 

Suiter, A. Kimball. An Evaluation of the 
Music Clinic-Workshop. M.Ed., Ohio | 

Vance, Dorothy Darthula. The Elementary 
Program: A Functional Outline. M. &., | 
California, 1952 

Whybrew, William E. A Basic Course in 
Orchestra. Ph.D. The Eastman School of Music 
of Rochester, 1953 

Wilkinson, Robert E. Original and 
of Medium Difficulty for School Use. M.M 

California, 1952 


Feativala in 


Traditional Folk 
M. M 


School Music Progran 


, 


i) 


Pro 


Grande 


‘races of 


Study 


Rio 


Education Co 
Classroom Teacher at 
Eng 
M.Ed., 


Profilea of 
M., Univer 


School 


Practices in South 


Ohio University Summer 
niversity, 1952 

School 
niversity 


las VW usic 
of Southern 


Arranging for the School 
of the University 


frranged Inatrumental Pieces 


University of South 


ern 


Official Group—Southern Division Board 


Board of 
Southern 
meeting 
current 


meeting of the 
(MEN(¢ 
This 

the 


American 


the 
Conference 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, October 15-17 

was concerned with the program of activities for 
school year, plans for inaugurating the new Music in 
Life project, and plans for the 1955 Southern Division convention, 
to be held at New Louisiana, March 25-29, 1955 
Standing, left to right Arnold Hoffmann, member-at-large 
MENC Southern Division, state supervisor of music, Raleigh, 
N. ¢ John first vice-president of Alabama MEA, State 
Teachers College, Livingston, Ala.; William Hoppe, Delta State 
College, Cleveland, Miss.; Leonard Feist, Music In 
dustry Council, New York City; Earl Beach, member of Music 
Educators Journal Editorial Board and of MENC Music Education 
Research Council, chairman of Music Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Zaner Zerkle of Kentucky MEA, 
Lexington; Edward J. Hermann, president of Louisiana MEA, 
Shreveport; Robert L. Carter, president of North Carolina MEA, 
East Carolina College, Greenville; Frank Crockett, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg; James D, Pritchard, president 


was made at 


a Picrure 
Musi« 


the 


Division ) 


Southern Educators 


Orleans, 


Hoover 


Teachers 


president 
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McComb, president of 


Lauderdale High School, Fort Lauderdale; 
Southern Division, Jefferson 


of South Carolina MEA, Sumter; Harry 
Florida MEA, Fort 
Jerry White, chairman of NIMA( 
High School, Roanoke, Va.; Mrs. Carolyn McCalla, president of 
Tennessee MEA, Memphis; Irving Wolfe, member-at-large 
MENC Southern Division, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Alma Peterson, vice-chairman of Southern 
Division Convention Committee, supervisor of vocal music, New 
Orleans Public Schools; Clifford W. Brown, president of West 
Virginia MEA, West Virginia University, Morgantown. Seated, 
left to right Gene Morlan, second vice-president MEN‘ 
Southern Division, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
ville, Tenn.; Anne O'Callaghan, MENC second vice 
president, supervisor of high school music, Atlanta, Ga.; Wiley 
L. Housewright, president MENC Southern professor 
of music education, Florida State 
Vanett Lawler, MENC associate secretary, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Edward Hamilton, first vice-president MENC South 
ern Division, head teacher of vocal music, secondary schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Grace 


Division 
University, Tallahassee: 


executive 
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FOR BANDMASTERS—SELMER AIDS TO EASIER TEACHING, BETTER BANDS 











Belo 5 st 0 ‘* . . " , 
ad doe leer tale New, Simplified, Easy-to-Follow 


sketch of the Selmer flute 
fingering chart. At bottom is 
shown the fingering for E, 


wr on te a eck Basic Clarinet 
| and Flute 
F ingering Charts 


Extra Large for Your Band Room 


















































Here at last are fingering charts designed especially 
for beginning students. For easy reading and fast 
comprehension, the instruments are drawn just as 


At right is shown the finger- the student would see them while playing. All un- 
ing for E, first line on the 
staff, as it appears on the clar- 
inet chart. The black dots chart as clear as possible. Fingerings are indicated in 


il dicate the fingers do 
e) sooltlon ae red to be legible at a glance. Only the most common 


necessary details have been removed to make the 











alternate fingerings are given, to avoid confusion 





among beginners. A nominal charge is usually made 
< for these charts, but you may have one of each 
a 7 
E . CDE 02 es. tee without cost when you return the coupon below. 


Build Greater Interest in Your Band N 1955 Selme 
Among Elementary Students with New v9 oeImer 


this Booklet Instrument Catalog 
66 f es y ¢ T i. 
You Can Play a allt is 


In the pend Konagd ipl tented so 2, 














unusually and so interestingly 
All the instruments in the 
This new Selmer Bundy Booklet is J 4 Selmer (Paris), Signet and 





designed to enthuse children with 4 ’ Bundy lines ere tacluded 
the fun of playing in the band, and mS ¢ Ts with all of their features de 
will help you interest beginners in “= scribed in full detail. Check 
getting an early start on an instru y - he the coupon below for your 
ment. 8 pages, profusely illustrated 4 A copy of this colorful new 28 
Aveieate without charge from your . : page book 

elmer dealer, or check the coupon, 





H. & A. SELMER, INC., DEPT. J-122, ELKHART, INDIANA 


I am interested in Building Better Band Performance. Please send 
me complete information on the instruments checked below, to- 


‘*Instruct j ve Talks gether with the teaching aids indicated 
’ . . 99 INSTRUMENTS 
to e | a ri net l st Ss Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet () Bundy Resonite Bass Clarinet 


Selmer Signet Clarinet () Selmer (Paris) Saxophone 
Bundy Grenadilla Wood Clarinet () Selmer (Paris) Trumpet 


Here i a book that will be of invaluable 
Bundy Resonite Clarinet () Bundy Flute 


assistance to you as a teacher, written by 
Alexandre Selmer, one of the greatest clar ona . 
inetists of all time. In it are covered such TEACHING AIDS 
subjects as: The Mouthpiece and Facing Basic Clarinet Fingering Chart () Booklet—"Instructive Talks 
Embouchure and Tone Control; The Attack to Flutiete” 

and many others. Written in clear, Basic Flute Fingering Chart () Booklet You Can Play in 
concise, easily-understood language, it will Booklet —“‘Instructive Talks the Hand 
help your students learn faster, make your to Clarinetiets () 1955 Band Instrument ( atalog 


teaching easier. Check coupon for details 


NAME____ 


“Talks To Flutists” ! yn 


Another useful teaching aid to help your SCHOO! 
students understand and master the fine 

points of Embouchure, Tone Control, Vol ADDRESS 
ume, etc, and progress more quickly. Check 

the coupon for your free copy. 


me a eae ae eee ee 
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Will Someone Explain Why 


We Don’t Overhaul Secondary-School Music? 


EXPLAIN WHY it 1s 


young children to lo 
und =normal 
teen-agers 
Will someone explain wh 


elementatr o* childrets 


being guided through a music progran 


which helps ther 


majority of jun‘ 
young ster are 
gram whicl 
ris 
Will iw explain wh 
d that in the 


chool we can get our children to Itke 


erally elementary 
music while the learn it. but that junior 


and serio?’ hig! chool 


students 
often be tore 
whether the 
them do not 

Will some 
every effort to reach elementar chool 
children by recognizing the need tor happy 
responses to must lor ucce ful experi 


ences in music; but in junior and senior 


high school we make them take it ‘or 
else 
Will someone explain why 
even regard this situation as 
The teacher 
The high 


The students in teacher 


accept it 
school children accept it 
ollewes ac 
cept it 

The teacher in teachers college 
cept it 

We all know the history 


public 


of the he wit 


. 1 
nings of music in our schools 


the singing class, the vocal exercises for 
beautiful tone, the music reading drills 
reading as the goal 


Most chil 


many 


with musi 

We also know the result 
dren did not learn to read music, 
still could not sing, and many learned 


only one thing—they did not like musi 


Developmental Approach 


All that has now been moved aside for 


the broader scope of the developmental 
newer technique will still 


children to the 


approach This 
ultimately lead some 
same accomplishment, but instead of drop 
ping the majority by the wayside, they 
will have been led to other musical ac 
complishments more suited to themselves 
And best of all, the old attitude of dis 
being replaced by one of 
W c made 


from performance to par 


taste is tast 


pleasure and interest a change 


of emphasis 
fictpation 


Participation, in my opinion, is where 


the trouble lies in the secondary lev 


There the emphasis is still on Performan 


of special skills. In this respect some fine 


work is being done. Some secondary 


Virginia D. Austin is a member of the facul 
ty of Philadelphia, Penn 


sylvania 


Temple University, 
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VIRGINIA D. AUSTIN 


chools are producing excellent perform 


ing groups such as bands, orchestras 


choirs, and glee clubs. Some put on fine 
hows. In many of these groups it is 
only the more gifted student who quali 
fies. Directors are proud of the number 
of applicants they can turn down to obtain 
the pick of the crop 


provide inspiring ex 


Phese groups earn 
a great reputation 
perience for the participants, earn money 
for the school and good causes. Such 
groups have been among the most im 
portant achievements in present-day music 
education, and have done a great deal to 


merease the prestige of today’s musi 


educator, | it is not all of his work! 


skills 


and interests, the record is not so good 


In other fields of Spec jialized 


1 harmony class in which one teacher 


manages very small groups of students 
on four or five levels of achievement in 
ne room, the total taking harmony being 
ibout twenty out of three thousand the 
music theory class of eight or ten stu 
dents; only one music appreciation class 
of twenty-five out of three thousand, in 
cluding some students who could not seem 


to be rostered anywhere else 


I know of schools where there are fine 
ban but where the music appreciation 
classes are discontinued—no call for 


them. Do vou? I know of schools where 
there are choruses famous in the com 
munity, but no other kind of music class 


or activity Do you 


Participation 

And what 
of students in a secondary school where 
the bard takes 
hons Where are they 


about the great majority 


always first-place rib 
In the general 


music class! And this is where everybody 


groans—students and teachers alike 
Let us go back a minute to that point 
ibout emphasis on performance. This is 
threw out in the elementary 
favor of the participation ap 
And interestingly enough, among 
the many happy results of this participa 


what we 
chool 


proacl 


lion approach have been the singularly 
recently ot 
elementary 
orchestras, 


notable development—only 


various herformer groups 

bands, 
rhythm bands (as a specialized group), 
calypso bands, harmonica clubs, and class 


lessons on instruments. All 


choirs glee clubs, 


und =private 
this has sprung up as a result of the par 
ticipation approach 

These 


move side by side 


two programs then proceed to 
the participation pro 
gram for all, the performance program 
for the specially gifted or specially inter 
ested. But the participation program came 
first 

On the secondary level we are trying to 


grow a flower without the seed. Why 


must a child who ha had happ 


experience in elementar school have me 


recourse but to go to a specialized group 


in high school to satisfy his interest i 


further musical activit Classes such as 


harmor theory vocal 


technique, general 


vocal ensemble 
chorus, music history 


appreciation, string class, chamber e1 
semble, etc., are excellent, but they are 
not all, The majority of high s ol stu 


dents do not elect these courses 


Why is Learning Less Fun 
for the Teen-ager? 

Why does learning have to be less fur 
for the teen-ager than for the child? Just 
because high school youngsters 
greater capacity for passive learni 
that mean they must lear 
If we accept the premise that 
doing—through experience 
develop appreciation through participa 
tion, does this not obtain in the secondar 


school as well i i! the 


elementary 
»¢ hool 

(1) Will someone ext 
hundred or more children in elementary 
school can have a musical assembly in 
which their singing is accompanied by 
thirty of their number playing autoharps 
together, a large number of them play 
ing flutes in three or four parts from 
number scores, and a similar number of 
bells and xylophones playing the same 
way, and yet this would not be considered 
for a junior or senior high school as 
sembly because: (a) it is too complicated 
(b) it is too elementary; (c) it is too ex 


pensive; (d) add your own reason 


(2) Why are melody flutes (or tonettes 
or song flutes, etc.) only now 


their way into the secondary level when 


making 


they have met with such unqualified su 
cess on the elementary level The re 
corder, a natural follow-up instrument to 
these flutes, is now available at a price 
scarcely more than the flute 

(3) Have you not had the experience of 
bringing out the autoharp and having the 
whole circle of heads move in two feet 
as eager bodies strained closer for a look 
and a listen What age were the heads 
1/1 ages—any age. When is 
too simple for the age level 
When is it too complicated 
ever seen a group of first-graders cross 
their legs, set the autoharps on their laps 
I have 


a group of adults perk up their ears, ask 


an autoharp 
Never ! 


Have you 


and go to it Have you ever seen 
questions, ask to feel, and then be amazed 
to find that they too can play an auto 
harp? I have. When would the autoharp 
be inappropriate in the jyumor or senor 
high school general music class 

Some beautiful work with flutes and 
autoharps is being accomplished on the 
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TM EET a SAA G 
Musical Organization with my 


i 


CLARINETS...OBOES...ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS 


LAMONTE _ tase tv morta trove 


LaMonte’s drop-forged nickel silver keys are made to take hard use in 
the hands of the beginner. Sturdy construction and careful regulation 
eliminate annoying “student time loss”. Thousands of LaMontes are 


vy 


bought every year—proof of supervisors’ and instrumental teachers’ 


approval! 
Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 








JEAN MARTIN meta‘. 


An instrument anyone can play with pride! The gleaming 
magnificence of its natural grenadilla wood makes Jean 
Martin a “different” clarinet...truly an outstanding wood- 
wind. Jean Martin also is available in durable Resotex. 
Both clarinets with drop-forged nickel silver keys. 


Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $125.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


COUDET ode by martin traces 


When talent is displayed for advanced woodwind studies, 





Coudet contributes an extra margin of instrumental sup- 
port. Its newly designed key mechanism, its precise intona- 
tion and its tonal beauty broaden the player’s musical scope 
— resulting in better all-around performance. 


17/6 Bo Clarinet Outfit — $155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


MARTIN FRERES Hard mae 


by French 





Don’t let the price tag mislead you. There’s no better clarinet at any price! : amt 
That’s why so many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet pays off when the child pro- 


Write for literature 


and name of your gresses more rapidly. Martin Freres gives the student the greatest chance 


Martin Freres dealer. to make good! MME Electronically 


17/6 B> Clarinet Outfit — $199.50 tested 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes. 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS « J 
BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. — 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. ee 
In Canada; 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 
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TWO FINE KEYS 


1. Keys to Teaching Elementary School Music 


The original “key” book, by Nordholm and Thompson, written in grade- 
by-grade, how-to-teach-it chapters plus a complete refresher section. 


2. Keys to Teaching Junior High School Music 


Carries the “key” method through the Junior High School grades to 
guide in developing students in the physical, social, emotional, spiritual, 
and aesthetic areas of life through performing, listening to, and creating 
music. By Nordholm and Bakewell 


Written for—and acclaimed by—music teachers, music education 
supervisors, and music education students. These are the “keys” 
you've been looking for, so write today. Each “Key” book is $4.00, 
sent on 10-day approval. 


SCHMITT MUSIC CO. vert. me, minneapotis 2, Minn. 
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elementary grade level. Why is all this 
dropped in junior and senior high school ? 
troaden the chord vocabulary, develop 
three- and four-part work with flutes, en 
courage the class to sing along with these 
instruments. Proficient flutists could go 
on to recorders autoharpists to the uku- 
lele or guitar. In addition, more young 
sters would develop enough ability and 
interest to join the special performing 
groups or instrument classes. Must the 
classroom orchestra be limited only to 
elementary school? Could it not continue 
in general musk 

(4) In the junior and senior high 
school we have almost abandoned part 
singing as too difficult except for the 
special groups. It is hard. Secondary 
school students have refused to accept the 
traditional approach to part singing as it 
is found in many a tortured general 
chorus class: bang out the bass, bang out 
the alto, put them together, etc. Is this 
not why general music classes all over 
our country are filled with students who 
hate the class and hate music; and are 
manned by teachers who also dread the 
ordeal and live only for the choir and 
band But “enrichment” ideas like 
Beatrice Krone’s descants and instru 
mental obbligatos have caught on well in 
elementary schools. This is a kind of 
part singing which is beautiful, effective, 
musical, and can be learned without too 
much drill or special skill. The children 
want it, like it, do it. Will someone ex 
plain why those techniques are reserved 
only for elementary grades and not con 
sidered suitable for high schoolers ? 

(5) If dancing has met with such suc 
cess in the elementary school music pro- 
gram, why does it not belong in the gen 
eral music class? Who will say that 
American square dances and authentic 
folk dances from all countries do not ap 
peal to students from the seventh to the 
twelfth grades? If classes are too large 
for such an activity in the music room, 
as is the case in many high schools, take 
them into the gym. If the music teacher 
feels insecure about handling this activity, 
get the physical education teacher to co 
operate. Are we not emphasizing correla 
tion in the secondary schools? Elementary 
school children do so beautifully with 
creative dancing, or dances dramatizing 
program music, or floor patterns showing 
simple forms in music. What better way 
to develop real music “appreciation”? Is 
this too elementary an activity for 
seventh- to twelfth-graders? Is there a 
more effective way to learn to know and 
to appreciate musical selections than by 
choreographing them? Elementary school 
children know all about this. Is it too 
childish for the teen-ager ? 

(6) All kinds of experiments have 
been made in the elementary school with 
painting while listening to music, or paint 
ing to illustrate a musical composition, 
bringing forth some successful and excit- 
ing results. Is it not possible that high 
school youngsters who squirm and suffer 
and dream through so-called “music ap 
preciation” sessions would really develop 
an acquaintance with and better feeling 
for fine music if they could put active 
imaginations to work in the art room? 
Isn't it Beatrice Krone among others who 
says that real appreciation develops from 
active participation—by doing? 
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insist on the 


-» WITH 
BIG 
TUNING ADVANTAGES 


@ ADJUSTABLE VOLUME... 
Volume easily, quickly controlled from soft 
est whisper to newly incre ased, auditorium 


filling sound simply by turning a knob 


© TWO TONE QUALITIES... 


Your choice (with the flip of a switch!) of 
continuous-sounding FLUTE-LIKE or REEDY 
tone quality. Anyone can operate the 
LEK TRO-.TUNER 


© SIMPLE PITCH ADJUSTMENT 


One switch changes from A to Bb, and a one- 


and anyone Can carry it 


knob external adjustment varies the pitch 
berween A-435 and A-445. It's fast, positive! 


Available at leading Music Stores! 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION 
Cc. G. CONN Ltd., ELKHART, IND. 
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Teach Them to Read 


Duff Harstad 


¢ is a language and we can say 

that it, like English, consists of 

. vocabulary and grammar. Vocab 
ulary in music is made up of the sounds 
or symbols of various tones, rhythms, and 
items of theory which the performer must 
understand, Grammar in music is the re 
lationship of one note to another melodi 
cally, harmonically, or rhythmically. An 
understanding of vocabulary and grammar 
is the foundation to learning how to read 
These two basic understandings are a 
prerequisite of the language skills. The 
reading, discovering 
either 


kills involved are 
the thought on a printed page, 
aloud 


silently of writing, putting on 


paper the symbols which represent sounds 
and speech, expressing oneself in sound 
Writing and speaking (performing) as 
creative music tools are not ordinarily re 
quired, The normal use we make of the 
music language is reading aloud, using 
the basic understanding plus reading skill 
and technical command of instrument or 
voice 

It would appear that while acquiring a 
reading knowledge should be the primary 
purpose of music instruction (other thar 
technique ) most instrumental musi 
teachers concentrate on vocabulary. Actu 
ally vocabulary, learned so well that it 
need not be thought ol, should be taught 
to free the student from its conscious use 
Our objectives as teachers should be 
(1) to give the student the foundation in 
basic understandings; (2) to help him 
wcquire proficiency in the reading skills he 
needs to play or sing satisfactorily, and 
(3) to encourage him to read widely for 
recreation. This should not be construed 
as an attempt to minimize or eliminate 
uch things as rhythm drills. It is im 
portant to note that while a good musician 
rarely needs to count out a measure or to 
mark his bowing, he invariably can do so 
when necessary 

Sight Vocabulary 

lo reach our objectives, the instru 
mental music student must first be given 
a sight vocabulary of the basic notes, keys 
rhythms, and terms—a sort of “Basic 
English” in music. As new ideas must be 
taught within the experiences of the pupil 
these should be introduced by 
rote, using snatches of familiar songs or 


if possible 


catch-words for examples and easy 
memorization. When the student has 
completed this phase, he should be able to 
play at sight a certain number of standard 
phrases. Sight vocabulary work is not 
reading, but drill on isolated notes or 
phrases out of context. The student must 
also learn to recognize the symbols of his 
basic vocabulary among a profusion of 
other notes. Sight drills should always 
be followed by performing on a level at 
which the student can read without 
stumbling. A sight vocabulary list for a 
given stage or development must he 
drawn up, and the pupil given a chance 


Mr. Harstad is head of the music department 
in the Bozeman City Schools, Bozeman, Mon 


tana 


to read widely at that level. Frequent 
reviews should include brief examples of 
the vocabulary units which have been 


studied, along with the longer etudes 


Mental and Physical Skills 


In addition to having a basic vocabu 
lary, a reader must acquire particular 
mental and physical skills. The performer 
must be able to take proper action to turn 
notes into tones, action which is ordi 
narily thought to be technique but which 
is actually putting technique to use. The 
reader must be able to memorize tem 
porarily time and key signatures, terms in 
dicating dynamics and style, and even each 
note itself. He must be able to concen 
trate and to approach music reading with 
active mental participation, regarding each 
note as a question which he is obligated 
to answer 

Terms used in discussing the physical 
aspects of reading should be defined. The 
eye does not move steadily across the staff 
but progresses in a series of pauses. The 
pauses are known as fixations; the move 
ments between as interfixation jumps. The 
jump from one line to the next, or on 
repeats, D.C.’s, etc., is the return sweep 
Going back to previously fixed matter is 
a regression (this is a term of reproach ) 
The amount of material seen at one fixa 
tion is the eye span 


Music Reading 


Reading occurs during the fixations 
With practice the length of each pause 
should gradually become shorter. The 
fixation should be well ahead of the note 
actually being performed. This demands 
memorization tor a tew 
called photographic memorization 

In a hurry to produce results, many 
teachers have sent students home from the 
first lesson able to play a tune. While this 
is a praiseworthy motivating device, it 
can be ruinous to the reading skills. Later 
on at band or orchestra rehearsals this 
same teacher complains bitterly because 
no one can read well. He forgets that he 


seconds so 


has taught everyone how to play but no 
one how to read 

It must be pointed out that a beginning 
reader is not necessarily the same as a 
beginning instrumentalist. The latter is 
handicapped by a sparse vocabulary and 
the necessity for using conscious recall 
before each action. A beginning reader 
will exhibit many fixations and regres 
sions, and have a slow return sweep which 
sometimes goes to the wrong line. He may 
move his head or instrument as a pointer 
He has a short eye span (sometimes one 
note at a time) and takes a relatively long 
time for each fixation, during which he 
may stall by repeating the previous note, 
coughing, saying “no,” or otherwise im 
plying that he is a busy little beaver 
despite the long periods of silence. Out 
of a sort of inertia, he tends to repeat the 
rhythm pattern of the previous measure 

Disabled readers show exactly the same 
traits. They play slowly and hesitantly, 
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break the meter, and make other mistakes 
wi 1 h send some tea hers scurrying tof 
the rhythm charts. What these invalids 


need 1s cadime mst ction not vocabu 


We all recog 7 ! ! more easily 
than likenesses eu how otes differ 
is usually the first method of reading—a 
note on a line looks different from one 
in a space The novice can tell an “A 
irom a “G” more quickly than he car 
distinguish a “B” from a “G.” It is easier 
for him to begin a tone on the right count 
than it 1s to end it right He sees the 
first note of a group better than the last 
and will play difficult rhythms better at 
the beginning ol a measure than at the 
end. He fingers phrases by their general 
configuration, Le., going up or down, and 
is apt to try to progress only scalewise 
at first. Configuration will explain why a 


beginner is easily confused wl 


en reading 
manuscript, for he is influenced by stem 
length and the size of notes as compared 
to the staff. However, when writing musik 
he is usually quite careless about stem 
ends and the exact location of the note 
He is not conscious of the essentials 

\ slow reader is a poor reader. The 
best reader is the fastest, for he is the 
most efficient. His fixations flow into eacl 
other. The only way to learn to read fast 
is to play fast. All instrumentalists should 
be given regular prestissimo drill on easy 
familiar parts, the more familiar the bet 
ter. The student acquiring a sight vocabu 
lary, on the other hand, should be urged 
to pause whenever necessary, and told not 
to re‘reat to the beginning of the phrase 
when resuming. Strict rhythm and phrase 
reading should wait until a foundation has 
been built. No stigma should be attached 
to anyone who drops out of the ensemble 
while the whole class is playing. Every 
member must be heard individually on the 
particular item of vocabulary being 
studied. At the same time, every possible 
device should be used to increase each 


person's rate of speed on the new material 


Words and Music 


From the foregoing it would appear 
that the best way for a music teacher to 
improve his instruction is to take his 
problems to a first-grade reading special 
ist. He could do a lot worse but reading 
music differs in some respects fron 
reading words. Indeed, a music reader 
may be erratic because he ts a superior 
word reader. The finest word readers go 
at a remarkable rate of speed one fixa 
tion often taking in several lines. They 
see only about one-third of the words they 


read because ™ 


t all words have the 
same sigmfhicance. Some espe ially de 
scriptive words, can be skipped without 
altering the sense of a passage. In musi 
this type of reader, regimented in speed 
by a meter and unaccustomed to close 
analysis of the printed symbol, will some 
times display a puzzling mixture of vir 
tuosity and uncalled for mistakes. In word 
reading the use of context is common 
The student i urged to guess trom the 
massage what a particular 


rest ot the f 
word means. Our standards of music do 


not allow the hazards of guessing that a 


fast run is chromatic because it cor 
tains a lot of accidentals 
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for LITTLE FOLKS 
Leti Build a Toum 


by PAUL HINDEMITH 


A musical play for classroom or perforrance, periect 
for fourth grade. Recently put on with great success by 
Irving School, Dayton, Ohio. (See TRIAD, Oct. 1954). 
Children sing, march, build, act, pantomime readily to 


the modern melodies. 
Vocal Score $1.00 
Instrumental parts,ea. .60 


arranged by BERRY & DINN 
37 Nursery and folk songs in simple settings for singing 
or playing. We suggest this for keyboard instruction 


also. 
75¢ 


Hungarian Nursery Rhymes 


14 attractive little songs for children, describing Harvest, 
Flowers, Winter, Spring, Games, Traditional illustrations 


and sources included. 
90c 


Play and Sing with U4 


24 well-known tunes including Bobby Shaftoe, Barbara 
Allen, Cockles & Mussels, Clementine, arranged by 
Dinn & Bergmann; with piano ad lib. and 2 soprano re- 


corder parts. 
im 2 books, each 40c 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 W. 47th St., New York 36 « 1549 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Cal. 











LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 
C. A. Lutten, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
8. Lutton, Ass't. Mar. Chicago 4, Iilinols 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
A distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts 
Degree courses with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments 
Organ, Composition, Music Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Catalog will be sent on request 


Write Dept. S$ Highlend Ave. and Ook S* Cincinnati 19, Obie 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


itchell 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


U" shaped, multi-level band stands ol 

low unobstructed vision of musicions, di 

rector and audience. Group performances 

show better and hove more “Audience 

Appeol.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4° x 8 Set-up 

Fir plywood tops ond rigid tubular steel 

folding legs, available in |, 2, 3 or 4 

clevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and *& QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 


32”. Complete band stand shown siores _ STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


in @ spoce only 4° « 8 « 6° high 
Write for detailed information * pote pty. thy 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. ‘x SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2744 4%. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANMUPEACTUBERS OF FOLOING BSfaGes SAND ANMNOD CHORAL STANDS AMD FOLO-O-LEG TABLES 


“PROFESSIONAL” 
in Everything but 


PRICE 
A Panel Proved Fact 


Yes, it's a fact: BILTMORE BRASSES, new 
from bell to mouthpiece, have been acclaimed 
by a panel of experts as student-priced instru- 
ments that actually match the performance of the 
costliest horns. Why be satisfied with less when 
you can now get professional looks, feel and 
tone at student prices. Be fair to yourself. Write 
TODAY for name of nearest Biltmore dealer. 
TARG & DINNER, INC., Exclusive Distributors 


425 %. Wabash Avenve Chicago 5, illinois 


QUALITY BRASSES SINCE 1909 
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Context does have a place in music ; the 
experienced pertormer will play in_ the 
right key even if he has not seen the 
signature. It also figures importantly in 
the playing of familiar melodic For this 
reason a well-known tune should not be 
simplified. However, if you must use 
simplified melodies you should emphasize 
accuracy m playing as written to avoid 
a future habit of using context to play 
it almost right 


Factors Influencing Music Reading 


\ musically deficient background may 
also contribute te poor reading vocal 
uncertainty, defective hearing, and mu 
sical inexperience. If a student's voice 
was uncertain when his homeroom class 
learned to read vocal music, he may have 
ignored notes in favor of words and 
allowed his voice to follow along behind 
the leaders. Or he may never have read 
a note out of his songbook without point 
ing his finger at it, which is rather diffi 
cult to do while playing cello! If in 
his instrument class he is taught to count 
by using footheats, he may pound out 
each tone with simultaneous foot and 
tongue movements because he tapped out 
notes in sight-singing 


Other differences between word and 
music reading are the distance from the 
eye to the page, influencing eye span; the 
minute differences between notes as com 
pared to those between words; the dif 
ferent ways of writing the same thing m 
music 


Major differences which influence an 
individual's reading ability can be classi 
fied as emotional, intellectual, educational 
and environmental. Many people are con 
fused by the seeming contradiction that 
while little correlation has been dis 
covered between musical aptitude and 
intelligence, successful performing groups 
invariably contain a high proportion of 
successful academic students. Reading 
ability is the answer. Music reading con 
sists of muscular responses to the stimuli 
of abstract signs. Since no one can think 
ot two things at the same time, all but 
one of the reactions should be subcon 
scious. Intelligence (meaning here the 
swiftness of accurate recall) will play 
an important part in unusual and un 
familiar music where several conscious 
reactions must be called into play con 
secutively rather than simultaneously. The 
brilliant mind will be able to remember 
all the necessary information in time to 
put it into us Thus the intelligent, 
forcetul student is much more capable of 
playing difficult music 


Emotional tensions have been found 
present in almost every case of word 
reading difficulty, usually manifested by 
insecurity, timidity, and irresponsibility 
This type of child can be helped most 
by working cooperatively with a team 
by making public appearances success 
fully, and taking part in other activities 
of a performing group. Many teachers do 
not understand these children and believe 
mistakes are made because of lack of 
practice or lack of intelligence 

Try this experiment: Go to your dra 
matics teacher. Let him hang over your 
shoulder while you read a selection from 
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hakespeare Instruct him 

No!” in anguished tones 

nounce a word, and to ’ 

you tumble the rhythm ou do get 

you that 
Install 


value 


through the piece, have him tell 
our voice quality was very poor 
a tew listeners whose opinion you 
and let them snicker at crucial moments 
(an you do your best? Have you ever 


created emotional tensions in your pupils 


Educational 
Tyrer , 


yould de ¢ 


hlocks to reading 


owded classrooms with 
inadequate equipment, improper materi 
als, and poor teaching methods. Factors 
m the environment considered most wt 
student ha 


to practice in the home. and the attitucke 


fluential are the place the 


parents toward his efforts. The 
mpathetn 
knows 
his 


Cal ottet yw more 


re effecti vhen | 


ot tive HUSIC 


teaching prt ssion that instrumentalists 


are usually taught as though all had the 


same problems. Once a _ teacher has 


learned to classify students according to 


their reading ability, he can present tech 
mique to the good readers as tast as they 
can absorb it. Meanwhile, he must work 
abl | 1 


patiently with disabled readers, giving 


them a lot 


! 
level 


practice at every 


Anyone 
read musi of music read 
ing failure vill always remember the 
tremendous lift which the new skill gives 


to the child's performance 


¢ 


CHORAL COMPOSITION CONTEST. 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, an 
nounces its first annual competition for 
new choral works, with a cash prize of 
$200.00 for the winning work. The com 
position will be published by Boosey and 
Hawkes and a royalty contract will be 
extended to the composer. Entry blanks 
and further information may be obtained 
from Arthur R. Custer, chairman of the 
Division of Fine Arts, Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Salina 


ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP AND COMPO- 
SITION AWARD is offered by the Talla 
hassee (Fla.) chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. Compositions, to be 
of moderate length, must be submitted 
by March 1. For details write Mrs. Ra 
Beard, School! of Music, Florida 
Tallahassee 


mona { 
State University 


WIND AND PERCUSSION COMPOSI- 
TIONS COMPETITION. The National 
Association of College Wind and Percus 
sion Instrument Instructors announces 
its third annual composition competition 
Winning compositions will be published 
by Edwin H. Morris Musie Co. Entry 
forms may be obtained from William H 
Stubbins, Composition Competition 
Chairman, School of Music, Harris Hall, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The 
deadline for entries is March 15 


THOR JOHNSON BRASS COMPOSI- 
TION AWARDS offer three prizes: 
$350.00, first: $175.00, second: $75.00 
third. The winning compositions will be 
published by the Robert King Musik 
Company and the world premiere of the 
first-prize work will be broadcast on a 
national network from the Brevard Musi« 
Festival next summer. Deadline for er 
tries is March 20. Information may be 
obtained from William S. Naylor, direc 
tor and dean of the faculty, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLARINET MUSIC 
the Whole World Loves 


Twenty popular melodies, sim- 
plified and arranged as clarinet 
solos with piano accompani- 
ment by John Verrall. 


Price, $1.00 


Other Books in This 
Fine Series 


CORNET MUSIC the Whole 

World Loves 75 
VIOLIN MUSIC the Whole 

World Loves 1.00 
MUSIC the Whole World Loves 

(Piano Solos) 80 
PIANO DUETS the Whole 

World Loves 


The WILLIS MUSIC Co. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST 


When writing to adve 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


rtisers please mention the 





, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Division of Music 


(formerly College of Music—Estabiished 1872) 
ROBERT A. CHOATE—Dean 


Offerings 
for season 1954-1955 include 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI conducting 
Boston University Chorus and Or- 
chestra in New York, Boston con 
certs. Seminars 

ARTHUR FIEDLER—Concerto 
preparation 

RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN Violinists 
and Teachers’ Workshops 

PAUL ULANOWSKY—Vocal and 
Operatic Repertoire Coach 

JOSEPH FUCHS—Violin 
Class 

HEINRICH GEBHARD with JULES 
WOLFFERS—Piano Master Class 

CARL LAMSON—Accompanying 

Courses leading to all undergraduate 

and graduate degrees in Music and 

Music Education. Eminent faculty 

of artists, teachers, and 

Preparatory Division 


For information and catalogue write 
DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions, Room 110 
705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Overlooking the Gulf of Mexico 
Midway Between Gulfport & Biloxi 


EDGEWATER PARK, 
MISSISSIPPI 


A. P Shoemaker, Jr General Manager 


Overlooking the beautiful Gulf of Mexico! 
Situated on 700 acres of private property 
devoted to recreation, including our own 
famous ls-hole golf course within a few 
hundred feet of hotel, outdoor swimming 
pool, wading pool for and playgrounds for 
children, salt and fresh water fishing, plus 
many other activities 

scaped lawns and gardens 


Beautifully land 


Finest accommodations—%% of rooms 


face Gulf ‘ as air)=6conditioned 
Open Year Arounc MODERATE RATES 
slso SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN RATES 


Please Send Me FREE Folder & Rate Schedule 
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NEW 
RELEASES 


for Chorus 








Teen Tunes 
Ed. and arr. by Walter Ehret 
for 5. Alcambiata).B 
complete 45c 


A classroom tested choral collec- 
tion of familiar material arranged 
in conventional harmonies for the 
Junior High School class or be- 
ginning choral groups 


. 
for Band 


“Cranberry Corners, 


U.S. AS 
Music by John Klein 


“Here is that mythical, nostalgic 

nowhere to which everyone wants 

to return—Cranberry Corners is 

anybody's home town—be it in 

the North, West, East or South.” 

CAN BE PERFORMED WITH MIXED 
CHORUS 


(lyrics by Hal Richardson) 
FULL BAND—46.00* 
SYMPHONIC BAND—8.50* 
CHORAL OCTAVOS—25c each 


(*indicates full score included) 


Extra Full Score—$2.50 


for Orchestra 





Two Rossini Overtures 
Newly Arranged 
By Harold Perry 


i! Signor Bruschino 
The Silken Ladder 


These Rossini Overtures have 

been newly arranged for present 

day orchestras 

Set A [including strings, 2.1.1.1.1.)— 
3.50 each 

Set B [including strings, 5.5.4.4.3.)— 
8.00 each 





Dept. 327 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418 
Lynbrook, L.l., New York 
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Creative Arts Course for College Students 


ne we really educating our youtl 
today? Are we closing our eyes 

J turning away from the real needs 
of our young people, ignoring their 
energies, their problems, their aspirations 

What can we do to educate our youth 
our great human resource in the world 
today? How can we challenge the young 
people—turn their energies into worth 
while, satisfying experiences / 

Might we not honestly examine our 
approach to the educative process, as well 
as our responsibility to educating the 
young people? Do we offer opportunities 
for rich, direct experiences in learning? 
Do we encourage creative thinking? Do 
we take time to listen to the student's 
ideas? Do we say in answer to his creative 
idea, “Try it! See if it works!” Do we 
point the way occasionally? Do we in 
vestigate possible outlets for a student's 

crest 

lor our present purposes, let us assume 
agreement on three premises 

1. First, shall we say that good and 
functional education is in the here and 
now ; it must be flexible to meet the needs 
of a given group of students in a given 
community today 

2. Young folk who have experienced 
new ventures in a given school system 
work differently from those who have not 
had opportunity to think and work crea 
tively. There is a hope, a promise, and a 
potential in each student and his talents 
Schools, homes, churches, and community 
must work together to help its youth fulfill 
this potential. What we do in school ought 
to make a difference in the quality of 
living in the community 

+. Our third assumption of agreement 

that good educational planning in a 
chool involves total planning of all the 
subjects and learning experiences in terms 
of human needs. Regardless of the sub 
ject which is his special concern, a teacher 
must have an interest, appreciation and 
understanding of the other school subjects 


ind activities 


Course Relating Creative Arts 

The new educational venture of the 
writer and a corps of teachers of art, music 
dance, and drama in the general educa 
tional program of a college of 5,500 stu 
dents is based on these three assumptions 
It is a hope that many of these students 
who will become teachers in the state will 
carry on the application of these ideas 
using the creative art subjects as a release 
from some of the traditional education and 
mertia 

These instructors believe the arts should 
no longer be set apart as special subjects 
but that they are a real and necessary 


part of education. All arts are interrelated 
All are a necessary part of the growth and 
development of our youth in everyday 
living 

A general education course combining 
and relating all the creative arts was 
organized on an experimental basis six 
years ago. Basic to the course is_ the 
practice that each student have constant 
firsthand experiences of actual work in 
each art media, rather than verbalization 
about a piece of music, a painting, a dance 
or a play. That the end result of each 
student’s work in a song, a piece of craft 
work, a dance form, or dramatic skit be 
of lasting worth is of little importance 
The real educational value is im the 
creative experience of the student. Work 
ing in the various art media and having 
opportunity to express creatively their 
own feelings and ideas, students find true 
satisfaction and release 

We know that the creative urge satisfies 
the human being if that urge finds an 
outlet and expression. We can shift and 
direct the energies of our young people 
from idle pursuits, often degenerating into 
vandalism, to constructive activity and 
self-expression. Everyone has something 
to say. What each individual has to ex 
press can be said better by him than by 
anyone else. We find that one can say 
something with one’s voice, one’s body, 
with color or with sound 

The creative arts course is organized 
so that four teachers work and plan to 
gether for the total good of the students 
These four instructors are interested in 
the four arts : music, art, dance, and drama, 
which comprise the course, and each 
teacher is proficient in one of the four 
arts. Approximately one hundred students 
are enrolled in the course. They first meet 
together to get an over-all picture of the 
arts and to become acquainted with the 
educational philosophy of the course. Later 
the students have a chance to meet in 
four groups for laboratory experience and 
participation in each of the arts. These 
groups rotate so that each group has ex 
pression and participation in each of the 
arts under the sympathetic guidance of a 
faculty expert. The organization of the 
course is kept flexible, so that as the needs 
arise the four groups can meet in any 
combination or as a whole. At all times 
the corps of instructors stresses an edu 
cational rather than a professional attitude 

Some of the points of view and experi 
ences in the various arts which students 
realize are the following 

In the Field of Music. Beauty in sound 
can convey an emotion or an idea. Music 
is a means an individual uses to express 
what he feels or thinks. Every human 
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being possesses a feeling for music am IF YOU TEACH ANY KEYBOARD 


’ , 
can iearn to io it ‘xt ences 


tay tap gr tolnyhamte! st myn dcemaime INSTRUMENT, YOU CAN TEACH THE 


the lass as a whole, are 


Creating songs. (2) Playing aut 


tory in sound. (4). Creating accompa WuRLIIZER ORGAN 
os : 


ments ot sound tories and poetry. { ) 


Creating sound effects for an original 
which students act out in dance and 

and illustrate with original 

sic and getting 
students 

that is 
heautiful 


paint 


appeal that is 
n various 
styles and 


eatively musi 


riences are 
il point of 

ellectual or 
h. Students 

I expresso! 
through themsel as experiencing beings 
lechniques are built from a developmental 
both for the individual and 

xpressio1 technique 
veloped only on to ol 

ut on paper the feeling or em« 
content from interrelating musk 
rhythm movement and art as 


onal experience, include: (1) Crea 
The Wurlitzer Organ is a standard instruction material is required 


ster keyboard instrument—the music for it What's more, you'll find both pleasure 
valk and tempera paint in combinatior 

employs standard, recognized musical ind profit in giving Wurlitzer Organ les 
water color. (2) Three dimensional ; notations with which you are already ons, Ordinarily they command a higher 
tivity with cla plaster of Paris familiar. A new Wurlitzer Organ instruc fee than other music teaching. More 
ind the simple cralt uch as block print tion course provides a recognized method adults are attracted as students. Students 
ng, stencils, and simple leather work whereby even beginners rapidly achieve idvance quickly, maintain their interest 
(4) A related appreciation of the p usically satisfying results need no urging to practice, And because 
} Thus, to teach the Wurlitzer Organ of the Wurlitzer Organ's restful and 
need no special training, and have relaxing tone, your Wurlitzer lesson 


use of crayon, chalk, tempera paint 


onal arts such a personal costume 


| nm! you 
ind community pi img 
basically nothing new to learn. Only a periods will be welcome moments in 


vu mages hort period of familiarization with the your teaching schedul 


damental means of all Write for full information today. 


cation. Students are eee —- -—™” 


lop individual an oul The Rudoiph Wurlitzer Company 
riety of dramatic an Box MJ-412, North Tonawanda, New York 


f periences by 1) Bodily I 
-_ Te er 
communicatio of movement beginning » is 00 teach the @ zer Organ 
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with | yal experiences such as seeing Modern Teaching Metl 
the final touchdowr 
imple dances and 
lance 3) Appreciation of 
modern dance and folk dances by 
g the professional re 


politan area 
Drama. TI provides each student 
vith an opportunity for communication 
through dramatizing human situations of 
grou xperience. Students 


nds around 





music to 


MAX SCHLOSSBERG 


“DAILY DRILLS AND TECHNICAL STUDIES” 


For Trumpet, $3.00 For Trombone, $3.00 


The Most Efficient Studies Written by 
The Master Teacher! 


HARRY FREISTADT, Recording Artist with Andre Kostelanets, and featuring 
**TRUMPETERS’ LULLABY"’ (Leroy Anderson ay says: “In these Dally Orilis 
r 


one will find the great secrets of fine playing which « Schlossberg gave to his 
students 


Order from Your Lecal Dealer or: 


M. BARON COMPANY 


Becon ing aware of timing, temp: § Wert 8, Sirest ° v, ©, Sos 9 
ew MY. yeter Bay, N.Y. 


dynamics, tone level and form ir thand 
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Distributed exclusively by 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 
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experience of being a part of a dramati 
story (3) Relating an appreciation ofl 
classic and modern literature of drama 
pertinent to various dramatic activities of 
the class. (4) Working out rhythm skits 
in which students listen to music and let 
their feelings project something visual 
something the see. (5) Projecting som 
current news item such as a robbery or 
a hire into a group activity of pantomun 
and characterization. (6) Projecting one 


nto a characterization 


Course Proves Its Worth 
Ihe creative arts course has proved its 
worth in the general education program 
of the collewe. It has become a new edu 
cational venture in the arts with empha 
is on firsthand experiences in the vari 
ous art media. Its strength lies in the 
flexibility of its organization. Students 
needs in any given semester can be sur 

veyed, analyzed and given guidance 
staff of well-trained and experienced wv 
| 


structors believes in the educational values 


which serve to develop the young people 
The course is organized so that students 
are informed about and encouraged to at 
tend many of the concerts, plays, art ex 
hibits, and ballets in the metropolitan 
ommunity. It is hoped that such out 
/ 


comes in everyday college living will 


carry over after graduation. Some of the 


very real outcomes already 


evidenced are 
further study and participation in the arts 
greater discrimination and enjoyment ot 
the arts, better home environment through 
decorating, neatness, choice of colors, en 
joyment of radio and television programs 
further and more effective commutica 

ound and rhythmic movement 

» general arts course helps stu 
dents of both high school and colleg« 
levels to enjoy richer and fuller living u 
our complex world of today This is 
brought about by direct experience and 
participation in the arts. This its realized 
through the belief that domg is good for 


mind and body, and that creating is good 


uTH hairman of di 
creative arts San Francis 


¢, San Francisco, Calif 
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What Is the Child's 
Natural Vocal Range? 
e RECENT! n the JOURNAL ar 
( ) irticle | q) s Neiswender en 
tT titled! le it Late t« Teach All 


(Children to Sing 


the voice of the child, and attacking 


appe ared discussing 


ilmost every authority in the matter of 
the natural range of the pre adolescent 
singing voice 

The main premise of this article seemed 
to be that a real alto voice exists in the 
very early singing of the child. Also, the 
article indicated that most printed material 
for elementary youngsters is too high ir 
its upper tessitura 

First, in discussing any vocal problem 
it must be kept in mind that at no time is 
any voice exactly like another and the 
rate of the development of the human 
vocal mechanism depends upon the factors 
of bodily development 


For the 6th consecutive summer, 
the Department 
of Music Education of 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers music educators two 


EUROPEAN 


MUSIC 
TOURS 


with attendance of the Llangollen, 
Cheltenham, Edinburgh, Verona, 
Holland, Lucerne, Salzburg and 
Bayreuth festivals, with visits, 
meetings, conferences in London, 
Paris, Monte Carlo, Rome, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Innsbruck, 
Munich, Rothenburg, Frankfurt, 
Bonn, Cologne, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo, Bergen, etc. 

Groups leave New York July 1, 8, 
and 23; return to New York 
August 21 and September 3. 


COST FROM 


‘606 


including all travel by plane, boat, 
rail and bus; comfortable hotels, 
fine meals; good tickets to opera, 
ballet and concerts; a comprehen- 
sive program of visits and field 
trips, lectures, discussions, semi- 
nars; tuition fees (4-6 semester- 
hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit); tips, taxes, incidentals. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


For information write: 


STUDY ABROAD INC. 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


or 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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RISERS 1-71 Gat 


; 


| 


y 
EASY TO MOVE®*SET-UP*STORE 


FOR ANY SIZE BAND, Folds down smaller 
ORCHESTRA or CHORUS be than any other 


Custom-built to fit your band, orchestra, or riser! 
chorus, Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed, Set up fast... 

take down quk kly ... store com pac tly. Also com 

bination risers and portable stages for any event 

or performance. New 1954-55 catalog illustrates 


many types of risers, portable stages, sousa phone 


STORE 
COMPACTLY! 


Wenger ++ top name in risers! Exclusive “Down the Middle” fold 
cuts storage space inhalf. Wenger 
risers fold into sections 


ONLY 2 FEET WIDE 


chairs, variety shows, and other items 








RISERS « PORTABLE STAGES » SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 
13 Wenger Bidg. Owatonna, Minnesota 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Enucators JoURNAI 


wveryone. the Great News for Your hand 


BLUE HORIZONS Lucien Cailliet 


A tone poem of rare tonal beauty that will brighten any program 


F.B.—8$4.50 Sym. B.—86.50 
HASKELL’S RASCALS Paul Yoder 


A rollicking snare drum trio with band accompaniment. Don't miss this 


one 


F.B.—84.50 Sym. B.—86.50 
CARIBBEAN CARNIVAL David Bennett 


This pase doble is the latest contribution of this popular writer, Brilliant 
full of rhythm 
F.B.—85.50 Sym. B.—$7.50 


THE TSAR’S BRIDE (Overture) Rimsky-Korsakov—Harding 
A major work now available for the first time for band, The tran 
scription in Class B or A—a masterpiece of writing designed for 
the best. (With full and condensed score.) 


F.B.—88.00 Sym, B—#$12.00 


an 





The PREMIER CONCERT FOLIO 


by Forrest L. Buchtel 
A full size 9 x 12 book for the progressive band. There are two com 
plete well balanced programs with variety, style and arrangements 
exactly suited to the student band 


Parts 606¢ ea. Conductor (8-line) $2.00 


Ask to see it today! 





NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. Dept. N Chicago 6, Ilinois 














teachers poorly prepared to teach any 
music, 1f suggestions in this article were 

eo E taken seriously we could envison little 
“iD i Something New— progress made in getting ar in-tune 

singing 

With reasonably good instruction, a 
, , laid out by all of ow ithorities im the 
Something Really Different! ? | rio) wwosic educate, slmest all ot ove 
people will be able to sing. The phy si ally 
handicapped, of course, will have difficulty 
and must be specially instructed, but the 





reason for other non-singing is only due 


3 to a lack of time and poor teat hing 
BRAND NEW applying tried and successful pedagogy 
Orar M. Fropsuam, professor f 
INSTRUM FNTA music education and teacher f¢@ 
[ METHODS Occidental College, Los Angel 


e 
pyph iBone LN ARINET r >: 

wiTned Value of Piano to the 

—, oe METHODS, SO SENSATIONALLY DIFFERENT Total Music Program 

$O INGENIOUSLY CONCEIVED 

AM a hit-and-miss pianist. I wish 

AS TO SET A NEW STANDARD IN MUSIC EDUCATION | that I could play better than I do. You 

eameees yaa tame en te eee may well ask, “Well, who taught you 

and how did you learn to play?” I learned 

to play the piano in much the same man 

ner that I learned to type—the hunt-and 

peck system. Now, that may seem un 


Mids Bose GUITAR , orthodox and shocking to a trained pian 
METHOD ist, and not without good reason 


ahh a I remember that after I was able to 


play simple accompaniments for my violin 
students, I suddenly got the bright idea to 


——— 
—— 
— 


eds Bae T RU M PE T 
METHOD @ take some piano lessons. I took one Ie me 


and resigned. Why? I discovered that 
ae would have to change all my hunt-and 
peck system and really learn how to hold 
Price 1.00 each my hands correctly, and, what was ever 
more disconcerting, to change my some 
what unorthodox manner in the use of the 
digits. It took me some time to recover 
from the effects of my first and last lesson 
° Why do I tell this? Because I have such 
Megrd One. W co., INC., NEW YORK a limited pianistic ability that I hesitate 


145 W. 45TH ST. to express my thoughts concerning the 


- 








value of piano to musicians 





PPh |) 

However, perhaps my own lack of 
pianistic ability gives me added reason to 
endorse the study and performance of 





piano which is, in many respects, the most 


CREATIVE-ANALYTICAL ||) | forse i scents 


one thing, it is the 

THE( | ( Both the melody and the supporting har 
t\ OF MUSIC monies are at one’s command, making it 

possible to reproduce the complete com 


position. The piano is the most useful 
musical tool to be found in teaching the 











many aspects of classroom music in our 


A Correlated Course schools It is also indispensable to the 


composer, the teacher of theory, and the 


By Frank B. Cookson et al, private teacher of instruments or voice 


_ 

School of Music, Northwestern University 
I do have a few suggestions for teachers 
concerning the use of the piano in the 


For high school, college and private teaching of theory and related subjects. 
musical scheme of things. We must, in my 


Organized to stimulate musicianship and creative activity based on music, not 
textbook rules. A work book which correlates vocabulary, form, melody, har- 
mony, ear-training, keyboard, lecture material and music literature. A revo- 
lutionary, new approach. 


Book I—Building A Basic Vocabulary (168 pp. 6x9) $2.70 
Book Il—Form In Melody ( 144 pp- 6x9) $2.50 fessional and the amateur. Of primary 
interest to me is the latter: the former is 


e v y . 
Heavy paper cover, plastic bound anh Gitte Gane of 


opinion, heed the real purpose of musK 
participation, namely, that it is primarily 
for the edification of the player in the re 


place musicians in two groups: the pro 


| 
| creation of printed mus rherefore, | 
| 
| 


Review these books at your Dealer's, or on approval from In tl t tl , 
n we Category of the amateur, people 


who love to play for their own amuse 


H. IT. FitzSimons Company, Ine. 
615 North La Salle St. Dept. J Chicago 10, Illinois | lovers of the world. Unshaken by tradi 


ment and satisfaction are the real musik 
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Elvin L. 
FREEMAN 


Maurice C. 
WHITNEY 


Band Reader 


To Supplement any Elementary Method 


Published 
for 


a 


FLUTE 
Db PICCOLO 
Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 


The “FREEMAN-WHITNEY BAND READER” provides 
elementary material to augment the study of any 
method book. All exercises and melodies are original, 
designed to meet the immediate vocabulary of the 
student. Sufficient material has been included on 
each level to insure note reading rather than rote 
playing. Each of the twelve units starts with a 
resumé of the vocabulary and notation which the 
student has studied and original full band harmo 
nized material, making it possible to start rehearsals 


almost immediately with beginning groups 


A preliminary page of rhythms in harmony has 
been provided to serve as warming-up exercises for 
a group. These exercises have been arranged so 
each player will use the tones which are most 
easily produced on his instrument, eliminating 


Eb, and 


Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE some of the problems encountered by ( 
Bb CORNET . 
TROMBONE 

BARITONE TREBLE CLEF 

BARITONE BASS CLEF 
Eb HORN 
F HORN 
BASS (TUBA) 
DRUMS 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 


instruments 

The piano-conductor book provides a miniature 
score for the band selections and also a piano part 
for selected melodies in each unit. Any instrument 
of the band may be used on the solo part with piano 
accompaniment for public performances, or home 


practice 


We are proud to present this supplementary read 
ing material written by such outstanding educators 
in the field of music education. The combination of 
their talents has resulted in a band study of un 


usual musical content and keen awareness of the 


INSTRUMENT BOOKS 90 Each 
CONDUCTOR'S SCORE 2.00 





problems of young players 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. + 35 West Sist Street, New York, N.Y 








New Choral Musi 


HARRY R. WILSON 
Series for Treble Voices 


Let There Be Song (S.S.A. acc.) 

fota Pulchra es, Maria (S.S.A. a capella) 
(Thou Art All Beautiful, O Mary) 

God's Dawn Brings Day (S.S.A. acc.) 

Mary and Martha (S.S.A. & S.A. acc.) each 

He Came All So Still (S.A.A. a capella) 

Devotion (S.S.A. acc.) 


(Reference copies sent to choral directors on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
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PIANOS 


USED IN HUNDREDS OF 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND CONSERVATORIES 





DISTINCTIVE 
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Pulpit Robes 

Altar Hangings 
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622 E. Coterade Bivd 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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Instruction in all branches 
ginner or advanced student 


Let’s Go to Europe! 


If you are interested in a wonderful, 
exciting, unbelievable, and within 
a-school teacher's budget trip to 
Europe in 1955, get in touch with 
Hess Hivde, Jones Hall, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 


Peabody Conservatory 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


of musle for the be 
B.Mus., M.Mus 


Prepares for professional careers in composi 


th 
publie seh 
tory facilitic or men and women 


N 
i 


” musk 


teaching, sacred music, 
Scholarships 


therapy 


Member 
A.B.M. Catalog. Reginald Stewart, Director, 
Bast Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md 
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contribution relating to ear traiming 
from the instrument 
Students should be given keyboard har 


mony experience as soon as they are able 


ordinate both hands in simple melo 
and chords, and should be grouped 
asses, even at the college level, accord 
ing to their pianistic facility 
frisona State ( 
article represents the 
prepared by Mr. Dress 
onducted by the Class 
MENC Califor 
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E for Excellent 


req rove of the music supervisor dit 
| fers somewhat from the role of the 
academic supervisor in that the musi« 
upervisor must help teachers produce for 
public ce 


which fits the needs 


msumption a musical commodity 
suits the tastes, and 
show continued growth and 


signs of 
development. This is to be accomplished 
in addition to the even larger task of help 
ing musically trained and untrained class 
room teachers move forward with a daily 
classroom music program that will inspire 
children and increase their love for, joy 
in, and appreciation of this great art 

The moral and spiritual values of musk 

uld not be minimized. The role of the 
musi upervisor should be a dedicated 
one 

How then, can he rate 


vith principals 


“Excellent” 
teachers, and communit 
ind still maintain the high standard that 
he has set for himself in his work 
hints 
efttective 


The following “E for Excellent” 
may serve as a guide to more 
activity 

1. Endear yourself to the public at large 
and «tt 


those with whom you work by 


being friendly, courteous and considerate 
ind generally 
ful 

2. Exemplify high 
ince, personality 


as well as musically, help 


standards in appear 
and general bearing, as 
yell As 
hould be 

+ Fuca 
It will s 


teaciest beam 


musicianship. Your presence 
an inspiration 

urage the tiny spark in others 
metimes glow mto your brightest 
4. Explain suggested procedures willing 
und patiently. Remember that you are 
guide, and that every 
teacher is not a professional musician 
suggestions as 
great tact if you 


ust express an aG,.ci *€ 


a helper and a 

5. Endorse the pum ipal’s 
iar as possible, u 
opinion. The 
principal respects your ta.:nt and train 
ing. Respect his position 

6. knliwen and enrich school musi 
activities by keeping yourself in tune with 
the musical times. Study current trends, 
and search for and experiment with new 
methods and materials 

7. Evaluate progress periodically. Ap 
cannot be measured but en 


of interest. This 


preciation 
thusiasm is a sure sign 
enthusiasm should never be left to burn 

elf out, but should serve as an energiz 

g force for continued musical progress 
8. Enlarge your scope ot service. Plus 
ork pays its own reward. In addition to 


rving the children through the teachers 





A BRIGHT NEW 
PIANO SERIES BY 


Fay 
"Yrisch 





THE PLAY-WAY 
TO MUSIC SERIES 





DEVELOPED through 20 years of 


experience and observation. . . . 


TESTED in practical use in studio, 
classes, workshops and clinics. . . . 


PROVEN by immediate and long 
term results in private and class 
instruction. .. . 


ACCLAIMED at sight by promi- 


nent educators... . 


i 
i 
Pi 
3 
i 


FUN ALL DAY: 
Introductory Book 75¢ 
Using the “song approach” and black 
key—white key transposition from the 
start, this introductory book leads to 
musical awareness through pleasurable 
experience. 


HAPPY PLAYING: Book 1 

75¢ 
Familiarity with the keyboard—rhythmic 
response—phrasing and expression—all 
are developed consistently by PLAY- 
WAY techniques. 


BY MYSELF: Book One 50c 
A “BETWEEN LESSON" book contain- 


ing attractive supplementary material 
at the same level, provides an incentive 
for independent musical activity. 


OTHER BOOKS IN 
IMMEDIATE PREPARATION 


A brochure outlining Mrs. Frisch's 

approach may be obtained from 

your dealer or direct from the 
publisher. 


heritage music publications inc 


47 W. 63rd St.—New York 23, N. Y. 
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ays ot including tl 


unity at large 


mut reset 
rewarding 
thout the 
contributes 
unstinted 


¢ 


Handling the Discipline 
Problems 


ryeyaaT Me mt directors 
. other reaso ombined 


expression tre { voiced \ nent 
music teachers | le, auses tor 
Failure Among usit ch by Jack 
son Ehlert published in the January, 1951 
Music Epucators JourNnat, the conclu 
sion is reached that musical shortcomings 
or weaknesses are least Irequent among 
the causes for failure or difficulty on the 
part of music teachers in the schools. I 
Mr. Ehlert’s tabulation of weaknesses ot 
music teachers, as expressed in a survey 
of 233 school superintendents and musi 
supervisors, the top three are: lack of 
personality lack of teaching skill, and 
poor discipline 

And so, granted the importance of 
establishing a fine di cipline the next 
move is to look the problem in the eve 
Let us approach the problem in two divi 
sions the study of discipline of the 
group as a whole, and an an: is of the 
discipline problem bet weet he teacher 
and the individual student 

First, as we approach the rehearsal see 
that the room is in order. Have just the 
right number of chairs and music racks 
and see that the other equipment 1s placed 
around the sides of the room as neatly 
as possible Neatnes al sc applies to desk 
tops and other horizontal spaces The 


psychological suggestion of orderliness is 


part of the foundation of good discipline 


What about woodshedding or warming 
up before rehearsal? Woodshedding can 
be most valuable as a mear for a student 
to get his lips in shape, hi 
and fingers “set” to play wl 
tor brings down the baton 
number. 

It is also important for the director t 
keep himself free and relaxed from the 
time the first student enters the room until 
the rehearsal starts. He should never take 
ip a discipline problem with a student 
just before rehearsal. He cannot afford 
the risk of having his poise and good 
frame of mind upset by getting into a 
discussion with a student relative to a 
previous absence, tardiness, or some 
other disciplinary matter The director 
should insist that all such problems be 


taken up after rehearsal 
1% 


Simply say, “See 
me after rehearsa 
The basis of all discipl is fairness 


his ts 1 f of will correct 
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MAKE SURE YOU 


THE CLARINET 
AND 
CLARINET PLAYING 


by Robert Willaman 


The only work of its kind on the market, 

contains everything a student should 

know about his instrument. This volume 

has been acclaimed as the finest treatise 

on the Clarinet ever put together. Completely revised and enlarged 
edition. 


THE TWIRLER AND 
THE TWIRLING CORPS 


Complete “How To" Manual for 
Baton and Drill Groups 


Written by BOB ROBERTS one of America's 
favorite professional baton writers and NADINE 
WHALEN well known for her Beardsley School 
Majorettes of California 

Gives the instructor and the student an actual 
teaching program which can easily be adapted 
to fit varied needs. Shows step by step, the 
formation training . . . drilling grad 


in . and performing of the Twirling Corps 
0 3915 : r - 


Completely illustrated with clear, easy-to-follow 
$1.25 a copy inet me “ abe 


diagrams, which actually enable a teacher, not 
previously associated with baton, to organize 
and drill a class 





CARL FISCHER, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e DALLAS ad LOS ANGELES 

















LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY of MUSIC and ARTS 


Member N.A.S.M. Established 1883 A Non-Profit Organization 
Faculty of International Reputation 
Courses leading to Diplomas, Certificates and Degrees of 8.M.; BM. Ed.; MM 
For complete details write to: Kenneth Weidow, Registrar 
845 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California MU 6141 











YOUR EUROPEAN TOUR 


Planned for students, teachers and others 
interested in music and the arts. Countries 
to be visited: Austria, England, France 
Germany, Holland, Italy and Switzerland 
Reasonable rates. For full information con 
tact tour conductor: E. Lawrence Barr, 
914 Leebarton, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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PLAN YOUR SUMMER IN 


MONTANA 


STATE University, Missoula 
TW) SESSIONS JUNE 18-3009 15 
JULY 18-AUG, 19 


Luther A. Richman, Dean 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE 
REVOLUTIONARY 


FABRIS FOR 


CHOI GOWNS 


WILL MAKE ANY OTHER 
ROBES LOOK OBSOLETE 
LIKE YESTER YEAR'S 
THE COOLEST AND 
LIGHTEST EVER MADE 


ACADEMK CHURCH 
& CHOIR GOWNS 





MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 


Educational Placements 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 
516 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











@ ORCHESTRATIONS 
e COMBO ORKS 

@ BAND MUSIC 

@ MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


For Free Catalog 
Write to: 


TERMINAL 


MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 
Dept. Md, 119 W. 48 St, WY. 96, BLY, 








For a Finer Choir Year 


For illustrations, samples 
of material and complete 
information, write today 
for catalog C-10, For spe 
cial junior robes, write 
for catalog J-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
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Ise ircastic wit 

Strive tor humor which 
heerful attitude is ar 
reflected by 


w frequent! 
director ea ils 


out thine 


complish muracles 

to discuss the music 

giving instructions as 

is also important 

the rule and 

regulats 


invol lisciplinary 
ten Dake tine 


why punctu 
hould 


each individ 


unportant, why absences 


he necessity tor 
uu must insist 
are strict about 
things will not 


owing the music is in 

btaimi v good dis ipline loo 

public school director is forced 

nto his rehearsal without time to 

und prepare his material. We all 

the difference in mental attitude 

ve are prepared for a rehearsal as 

witrasted to the extemporaneously con 
ducted rehearsal 

So much for the general basic factors 

of a well-disciplined rehearsal, Added to 

must be the technique of disciplinary 

on in handling the individual stu 

llowing are some “do's” and 


relation to the director and the 
quickly than the stu 


the group, avoid saying 
promising a specit penalty 
violation. However, it is 
ck up to the letter 

ying decision is a real weapon 

student guessing and waiting 

r the time element is generally good 
4) Frequently use the personal con 
method in straightening out any 

of the individual student. Much 
omplished in a free and frank 
hetween the director and the 


the student directly 
seconds j yiten a most effective 
tact Holding the baton 
stop playing with all eyes but 
nattentive one upon you is as effe 
a spoken reprimand 
call upon the principal or 
lent for hely That is con 
t the whole group that one ts 
incapable of handling the situation! Not 
only that, but every case referred to the 
principal or superintendent weakens your 
sional standing with them because 
your inability to handle your own 
problems 
(7) When should a student be sent out 


for Perfect Performance 


———_—4 


the FRANZ Flash-Beot Electronome 

the only Underwriters approved electric 

metroname 

with @ beat you con SEE and HEAR! 
© accurate, convenient, dependable 
@ light visible from all sides 
@ 5 year written guorantee 

An invaluable aid for teachers, students, 


performers. Write for our booklet 


FRANZ MFG. CO. 


53 Wallace % New Haven, Conn 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WIKTOR LABUNSK!, Director 
+ 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor and Master of 
Music Degree, Bachelor of Music Education 


+ 


Second Semester Begins 


January 31, 1955 
Catalog upon request 
4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 








EUROPE 1955 


SHIP OR AIR TRANSPORTATION. Reserva 
tions on all Lines at reguiar fares. Early appli 
cation essential 

INDEPENDENT TOURS. Specie! itineraries 
Music Festival bookings arranged. Send for 
booklet 

CONDUCTED TOURS. Private motor-coach 
with experienced guides ° visit England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
France and Italy. 42 days from $925. Exten- 
sions to Scandinavia, Spain, ireland and 
Middle East 


Consult JANET KEMP, Dept. K 
TRANSMARINE TOURS 


500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Oxford 5-4460 





The 
Finest and most Complete 


MUSIE Preraration SERVICE 


Offered for the Professional and Student Musician 
© SLACK AND WHITE MUSIC PRINTS « 
* tc cor 





o 
MASTER SHEETS © 
SInDING « 


MASTERWORKS iMusic SERVICE 
¢ 


*? 0. Bex 2108 Dep Hollywood 28, Calif 











or dismissed from membership in 


Never! What. never 
to paraphrase Gilbert 


of class 
the organization 
Well, hardly ever? 
and Sullivan It may be necessary once 
im every two years or so to put someone 
out when there seems to be no alternative, 
and the effect on the group as a whole 
is more wholesome than allowing the re 
calcitrant one to remain 

(8) In case of any serious trouble or 
incident with a studer t. be sure to get to 
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Teaching Musical Form in the 
Junior High School 


e state 


really it 


omeure along 


») make it plan 


the “story 


teaching form 


as nowing 
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An Activities Approach to Music Fundamentals 


basic music for 


classroom teachers 
by nye and bergethon 


% Presents the fundamentals, skills and repertory of elementary-school 

music teaching in a child-level approach which parallels the learning ex- 

periences of children and exemplifies the methods to imitate in teaching. 

% Provides an integrated program of 35 different musical activities 

based on 72 familiar songs and emphasizes creativity. 

% Follows a simple, cumulative sequence without rules, definitions or 

drills: each chapter deals with a specific topic or skill; theory is intro- 

duced functionally and incidentally. 

July 1954 134 pages, 6!/,” « 10” 
Let us send you a 3-months approval copy 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, W. Y. 











Introducing the 


Meloharp 


a chromatic Psaltery 
and melody companion to 
the AUTOHARP 


Audio and Visual Teacher 
of 
Scales-Notes-Tones 


4A movable scale can 
be sef in any major key 
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Brochure on Request 
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Why Music Educators 
Specify WOODWINDS 


By M. LA CROIX (Paris) 


~~ Because they are superior instru- 
ments at prices definitely lower than 
their quality would indicate... because 
school requirements figure promi- 
nently in their design and construction 

and this fall, because of interesting 
new improvements that will make them 
particularly suitable for student use. 


GRET 


ACROIX line, 
Dor a many other 
woodwinds as 


featuring th 
and the products 


makers of famous 


well... for example 


pa by M.! aCroix, 


A. Fontaine and ¢ —_ 
all famous French makers, 


each a leader in its 


price class 4 


by Wm. Heckel, 
and H. Zalzer. 


/ 
> gasso0ms 


Kohlert, 


~ 


“4 


osots by Cabart and 
1 aC row 
eM 


by Beaugnier, 
nd Grafton. 


SAXOPHONES 
Monopole @ 


iy |/ ? 


nwres includin 


American, 
und A Fontaine 


g Gretsch- 
1 aC ror 


paee ALBUM 


ee 


Se eee eeeeeeeeseeeasasaaaassas, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mig. Co. 
60 Breadwey, treeklya 11, NM. Y. 


Please send free GRETSCH ALBUM OF 
WOODWINDS, to 


Nome 
Address 
City 


Zone Stote 

[) ATTRACT NEW RECRUITS for 
your band and orchestra program with 
the aid of the authoritative GRETSCH. 
TILSON Musical Aptitude Test. Stimu- 
lates interest of student and parent 
Check here for full information. Mei! to 


m PRED. GRETSCH» « 


Fine Musical Instruments since 1883 
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opening sentence which prepares the audi 


subject, the subject itself 


ence for the 
clearly stated subsidiary 

ton ot the ub 

at the Ta 

idea of order! 

to relate this orderline 
mata torm with it imilar sec 


ntroduction, exposition, develop 


and ~=srecapitulation—although the 
ctor should probably be referred to in 
impler terms, such as: statement, dis 
ussion, and restatement 

actually 


f the selection you plan to us 


Before tarting to play the re 


main theme on the piano enough 
that the class can sing or hum 

ec example short in order not 
lel at has been done 


ent the theme and variations 


| the class you have been practi 
ng to how many ways 


Mary ad A Littl Lamb 


student » make ugwestions tor 


you can play 
and ask the 
other 

ys. First play as is then im any 
number of the tollowim@: im the style of 
Mozart with a broken Alberti bass and 
lilting phrasing ming a tango rhythm 
in minor key as a funeral march; pas 
sionately with sudden dynamic changes in 
the manner of Tschaikowsky:; as a waltz 
delicately in the style of Chopin using 
many ornaments and arpeggios; with the 
melody in the left hand and gentle har 
monies in the treble; and, finally, like a 
boldly and brightly, witl 


Make this last one as 


military marcl 


trumpet fanfare 


} 


much like *The 
ever’ as possible 
Perhaps th 


ther ways 


Stars and Stripes For 


and they are 
imple tune, Beethov could have 
done even better. Pla the theme from the 
theme and variations in the Erotica three 
or four times until it is familiar to the 
class and then ask the 


students to tr 
} ‘ 


le way vary it Dake 


Beethover 


to imagine possi 
this opportunity to | 
skill in this area | F will now 
listen to this set of not for the 
but from the 


structure They will have discovered on 


Variations 
story standpoimt of its 
of the composer's secrets 

Having introduced these two very im 
portant forms and given the students time 
to assimilate this information, the teacher 
may branch out into endless areas of musi 
cal composition, showing the similarity of 
other forms to these two. The process be 
gins with two familiar things, a speecl 
childish tune nd grow nto a 


made and 


ind a 
consciousness Of Now 1uUs! is 
Even the presentation 


what it is made of 


ot a tugu problem, becaus« 


presents no 
it can be compared to the sonata and the 
simple form of a round 

Program music is certainly not ruled 
out for it also an important aspect i 
musical understanding but, with a little 
students will no 


careful planning, our 


longer hear only “the bear in the forest 


Bruce Bray, director of choral musi 
L'nion High chool flhan 


(/regon 


Eugene Convention Committee 


Nan complete caption is “Northwest 
Music Educators Conference 1955 


Eugene Convention Committee This 
telle most of the story about the respon 
sibilities of the group and the purpose 
of their meeting in Eugene, Oregon, in 
the early fall of 1954, when this picture 
was made. The names and school posts 
of the members of the group tell more 

a rather special story about the pooling 
of leadership, educational interests, and 
manpower in Eugene in behalf of the 
music educators of the Northwest. Here 
they are around the table, left to right 
Mrs. Montana Rickards, coordinator of 
and chairman of Publicity 
and Radio Committee Lovina Wilson, 
principal of Dunn Elementary School, 
and chairman of Hospitality Committee; 
principal of Santa Clara 
Elementary School, and chairman of 
Housing Committee; Dean Mickelwait, 
principal of Eugene High School, and 
chairman of Halls, Auditoriums, Stage 
and Properties Committee; Erwin Juilfs, 
assistant superintendent; Lloyd Mill 
hollen, director of secondary education, 


publications, 


Gordon Corner 


and directing chairman of the Convention 
Committee; Vanett Lawler, MENC asso 
ciate executive secretary; Clarence Hines 
superintendent of schools; Ray Acker 
man, vice-principal of Roosevelt Junior 
High School, and chairman of Breakfast, 
Luncheons and Dinners Committee; Rob 
ert Gehring, supervisor of maintenance, 
and chairman of Transportation Com 
mittee; Byron Miller, instrumental music 
consultant; Gilbert Sprague, principal 
of Cal Young Junior High School, and 
chairman of Associate Membership Com 
mittee. Not in the picture: A. Bert ¢ hris 
tianson, president of MEN‘ Northwest 
Division, ex officio member of Conven 
tion Committee, associate professor of 
music (band director) Central Washing 
ton College of Education, Ellensburg; 
Ferd Haruda, chairman of Northwest 
Division of NIMAC, music supervisor, 
Gem County Public Schools, Emmett, 
Idaho; Mrs. Lucille Klinge, superintend 
ent of Lane County Schools, Co-General 
chairman of Convention Committee; 
Willard Burke, director of physical edu 
cation, Eugene High School, chairman 
of Ushers and Guards Committee 
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In The News 


Clifton Burmeister, Northwestern U: 
versity School of Music, Evanston, I!! 
has been appointed MENC National Stu 
dent Membership Counselor 


Charles W. Bolen, formerly instructor of 
music at Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, is now assistant professor of 
music at Ripon College, Ripon, Wis 


Richard Morse has been appointed head 
of the music department at Ripon Col 


lege, Ripon, Wis 


Frank E. Schooley, associate pro 

in the Radio Department of the l 
versity of Illinois, has been elected pres 
dent of the National Association of Edu 
cational Broadcasters 


Perry Yaw of the Crane Department of 


Music staff, New York State Univers 
Teachers College, Potedam, is on sab 
batical leave and is taking work at 
Teachers College of Columbia Universi 
ty for requirements of his doctorate 


Robert Washburn, a 1949 graduate of the 
Crane Department of Music, is substitut 
ing on the music staff there for the cur 

rent year 

Kenneth 0. Snapp has been appointed d 

rector of bands and head of the Wind 
Instrument Department at Baldwin 
Wallace College Conservatory of Musi« 

Berea, Ohio 

Maurice Callahan is now director of 
bands at the University of Minnesota 
Duluth Branch He was formerly a 
Southwest Texas State College, San Mar 


t 


Earl W. Haviland has retired from the 
teaching profession and his present ad 
dress is P. O. Box 289, Sebastion, Fla. He 
was formerly at Pottsville, Pa 


Roy Collins, who was the coordinator of 
vocal music in the Pueblo, New Mexico 
Public Schools, died of a heart ailment 
last spring Mr. Collins had been a 
member of the MENC since 1930 and for 
many years was a director of the Pueblo 
Civie Symphony Orchestra Association 
and was a member of the National 
Academy of Singers 


Alan Langenus, formerly vice-president 
of the Theodore Presser Company, has 
been appointed Eastern representative 
of arl Fischer In« , mM charge of sales 
and educational work 


Carl W. Burgstaller has been named as 
sistant sales manager of Carl! Fischer, 
Inc. He was formerly Eastern represen 
tative for the firn 


Mildred 8S. Fenner has been named acting 
editor of the NEA Journal and acting 
director of the Division of Publications 
according to word from NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr. Joy Elm 
Morgan who formerly held these posts 
retired December 1, 1954 


er 


Marguerite V. Hood, Schoo! of Education 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor. 
heads the program planning committee 
for the seventh annual convention of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education to be held in Chicago, 
February 24-26. Miss Hood, who also 
chairmans AACTE’s Coordinating Com 
mittee on Collegiate Probl s of Teacher 
Education chairmar f the MEN(¢ 
Commissi« on Accreditation and Certifi 


cation 


Mary Elizabeth Whitner has been ap 
pointed educational consult for Carl 
Fischer, In« She has for a number of 


years been associated with the firm's 


Los Angeles office 
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The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS — 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
. AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 


MKI.Scale F te F 
MK2.Scale C te C 


THE WORLD'S FINEST , : MK3- Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
~full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover — embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53 @ 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. union, n. 5. 








Standards of Adjudication 


Workdraft of section on adjudication of music competition-festi- 


vals in preparation for new Manual on Interscholastic Activities 
in Musie. 


Mimeo. 9 pp. Paper cover. 25c 


Sight Reading Contests 


Guide to organization, management, adjudication of sight-reading 


contests for bands, orchestras, choruses. Section of new Manual 


on Interscholastic Activities in Music. 


Mimeo. 14 pp. Paper cover. 25¢e 


Order from 


National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilinois 














The Second Music Education Source Book 


Musie in American Edueation 


Thousands of music educators have contributed to this new product of the cooperative 
effort of the members of the MENC. Music in American Education (Source Book I) 
says Editor Hazel Nohavee Morgan in her foreword, “is the result of the united desires 
and efforts of members of the music education profession who have given unstintingly 
of their time, experience, and best thinking so that music education as a profession and 
an art may better serve all the children of all the people.” And this is it! Your book, 
the greatest achievement thus far of the united effort of the members of your profession. 
Printing schedule calle for publication early in 1955. Special prepublication price if 
check is received prior to January 20, 1955, $3.75 per copy. 


SECTION, ONI Graduate Study in Music Education. Candidacy for Higher 


Degrees; Master's Degree; Doctor's Degree; Instruments of Re 
. grees; Master gree; re 
Protessional and Public Relations search; Thesis and Dissertation 


of the Music Educator a 
Music in Gene: al Education. The Stake of Music in Education SECTION FIVE 
Music--a Vital Force in Education; Moral and Spiritual Values General and Specific Areas in 
in Music Education; General Education and the Music Teacher; Music Education 
Place of General Educator in Facilitating the Expanding Musi: 
Program; Music as an Art in General Education; Function of 
Music in General Education; The Duality of Music. 


General Music Classes at Secondary Level. Values and Pra 
tices; Personnel; Organization; Illustrative Course. 


Instrumental Music in Schools (Band and Orchestra). Basix 

Purpose; Elementary School; Values and Effects of String Instru 

ment Study and Playing; Importance of Strings; Improvement of 

The Supervision of Music Education. Types and Possibilities ; Teacher Training in Strings; Basic Principles of String Playing 

Need for Supervision; Primary Grades; Intermediate Grades; as Applied to String Class Teaching; Basic Principles of Group 

Secondary Grades; Qualifications of a Music Supervisor; Super Woodwind Instrument Instruction; The Brasses; Percussion; 

vision on a Consultant Basis Drop-outs. 

Piano and Organ Instruction in Schools. Purpose of Group 

Piano Instruction; Elementary Level; Junior High School; Senior 

High School; Higher Education; By Radio and Television; Fes- 

tivals; Class Piano for Music Education Students; Lack of Organ 

SECTION TWO Teachers; Lack of Literature; Organs Available; Survey. 
Muste tor Childhood Vocal Music in the Schools. Organizations and Activities; Ele 
. 7 = aie mentary; Junior High School; Senior High School; Materials; 

Music for Childhood in Education Today. The Teacher; Areas Voice Classes. . = 

for Continued Emphasis; The Child Experiences Music; Individual 

Differences; Evaluating the Elementary Music Program 

Music for Early Childhood: Ages Two to Six. Experiences 

and Learnings; Outcomes of the 1954 MENC Convention; Future SECTION SIX 

Plane Curricular Resources 

Basie Music in the Elementary School. Teaching Music Read Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education. Films and Film Strips; 

ing Skills; Music Comes Alive Television and Radio; Recordings; High Fidelity; Binaural or 


Music in the Rural School. A Survey; Outline for Rural Music Stereophonic Sound; Use of Tape Recordings; Sources of Record 
Workshop ing Information; Equipment; Flat Materials. 


The Administration of Music Education. In Cities with Lees 
than 100,000 Population; In Cities of Over 100,000 Population 


Music Education and International Relations. American 
Music -The Government's Cultural Ambassador; The International 
Society of Music Education; Trends in Music Education. 


Music Literature, Composition and Theory. Grade Levels; 
Recommendations; Arizona Survey; Theory as a Service Course 


Musie for the Elementary Teacher. Experiences; Understand Contemporary Music for American Schools. RKecommenda 
ings; Guidance tions: Ite Place in Our Schools. 
SECTION THREE Opera in American Schools. Opera in Education; The Develop 
Masic in Secondary Schools ment. 
Music in the Secondary Schools. Importance of Music for All! SECTION SEVEN 
Youth; Instructional Music Program in Secondary Schools. Study Projects 


Junior High School Music. Specific Aims; Current Issues; Ree : : 
ommendations; Singing; Survey and Analysis of Problems; The Music Buildings, R e and Equipment. 


Administrator; Library Books 





Credentials for Teaching Music in the Schools. Results of a 
(Questionnaire to Conservatories; Ohio Agreements. 


Musie Education and Adult Education. Denver Municipal Mu 
SECTION FOUR sic Program; Organization of Civic Music Program; International 


{ - » 
Music in Higher Education mare 
The Music Education for Exceptional Children. Types and Limita 
tions; Techniques; Gifted. 
: ' Music Education in the Community. Wha: is a Community 
ba gous . —— 3 a + —~~aae Arts and Humani Music Project?; Professional and Amateur Relationships; Organ 
we, urricuium, d honnaire u ¥. izing Loc al Music Forces; Illustrations. 


Musie for the General College Student. Offerings; A = Biecie Bincstion and the Netiensl Welfese. Air Force Meck 
tionnaire; Survey by MENC Southern Division; Survey by MEN( . > *. 

Mesthweet DD Careers; Navy Music Career Program; Army Music Opportuni 
a Se ties; Music for American Morale; American Unity Through 
Education of the Music Teacher. Attributes of an Effective Music; Music Education and the Armed Forces. 

Teacher; Social Competencies; Curriculum; Musicianship; Per 

formance; Theory; Culture; Insights and Techniques; Counselor ; The contents of the book include extensive bibliographies and 
useful current appendix material. 


Senior High School Music. Courses and Activities 


Music in Colleges and Universities. Music Profession; 
Teacher; Organizations and Publications; Development 


Standards for Evaluation 


Prepublication orders accepted at 83.75 per copy if received prior to January 20, 1955 


Mail orders to Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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\CINTON 


Every musician is 
entitled to an instru- 
ment capable of fault 
less performance 
Whether a beginner 
ofr accom} lished 
artist, it is most 
important that 
nothing prevents 
the individual 

from playing to 

the best of his 
ability. Linton 
Prestige wood- 
winds are a 


quality line 


— 
CLARINET 


from $124.50 to $300 
wncinudin 
accessors ’ range! 
Federal I , 


that chal- 
lenges com- 
parison in 


any price 


We urge you 

very s00n (oO ac- 
quaint yourself 

with the many plus 
features which assure 
you superlative tone 
and execution. Integral 
undercut tone holes, 
tough nickel-silver 
centrifugal precision 
keys—these are buta 
few of the reasons why 
you should play a 


LINTON real soon! 


A complete line of: 
* CLARINETS 
* OBOES 
* BASSOONS 
* SAXOPHONES 
* ENGLISH HORNS 
FREE CATALOG Write today for @ colorful 


new catalog of the entire Linton line... and 
name of authorized music dealer in your area 


*4 


LINTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF CONDUCTING, by 
Frank Noyes {Dubuque lowa: Wm. ¢ 
Brown Company.) 86 pp. Illustrated, 
bibliography. $2.50 

xt designed for a one-semester to 
e-year course of study for the begin 
ning conducting student The content 

s primarily for the orchestral conductor, 

howe ! the problems of baton tech 

nique and musicianship encountered by 
the orchestral director are fundamental 
in any field of conducting. The book is 
intended to give the beginning conduct 
ng student groundwork as well as hints 
which he might learn otherwise only 
through long and trying experience. Mr 

is head of the Department of 

at Drake University and con 

of the Drake-Des Moines (Ta.) 

Symphony 


HARMONY, by Heinrich Schenker Ed 
ited and annotated by Oswald Jonas 
translated by Elizabeth Mann Borgese 
[Chicago: The University of Chicage 
Press.] 359 pp. Appendix, illustrated 
$10.00 

This is the first English translation of 

any of Schenker’s extensive writing; the 

original edition was published almost 

a half century ago under the title, “New 

Musical Theories and Fantasies——-by an 

Artist.” Dr. Jonas’ Introduction and the 

running commentary he provides clarify 

the intricacies of this study and show 

Schenker’s entire development as a musi 

cal thinker, relating “Harmony” to ideas 

expanded in the rest of Schenker’'s the 
oretical works 


SAMUEL BARBER, by Nathan Broder 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.] 111 pp 
Index, appendix, list of records, illus 
trated. $3.50 

American music has come into its own 

and is recognized all over the world as a 

force of rapidly increasing significance 

One of its most famous and distinguished 
andard-bearers is Samuel Barber. This 

biography is divided into two parts: The 

Man, The Music. The first part is a lively 

portrait, spiced with anecdotes and gen 

erous excerpts from Barber's letters. The 

nd part of the book gives a compre 
her e examination of Barber's musi« 
dealing with the style as a whole and 
with every work individually 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sig 
mund Levarie. [New York Sheed & 
Ward.] 114 pp. Bibliography. $2.25 

Th hook might have been entitled 

“Machaut and His Mass” for it deals 

with the man in his historical setting 

and with his one great religious comp 
sition, the aesthetic problems it solved, 
and the structure and symbolism of the 
music iteelf. Second of a series of small 
books called “(reat Religi« ton 


posers 


EUROPEAN COMPOSERS TODAY, « 
piled and edited by David Ewen. [New 
York The H. W. Wilson Company.) 
00 pp. Illustrated, bibliography, ap 
pendix £4.00 

biographical and critical guide to 

nent European composers is a con 

piece to Mr Ewer “Americar 

ers Today” published in 1949. It 

the live and tliat the chief 

or of 106 composers who have 

yale nee the turn of the cer 

*ortraits are included of all the 

composer with the exceptior 

tiring Breton, Le Flen 

the volume are a list 

fied by 

sketches in which ms 

and lioms are d 


liography 


nationality, 


Fdecien: or professional .. . 


combo or concert there's 
a Kay bass speciaily 
aligned just for you Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 
see your dealer or 
write Kay , 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago 12 


JEAN SIBELIUS, A Master and Hi 
Work, by Nils-Erie Ringbom, trans 
lated from the Swedish by G. I, ¢ de 
Courcy. (Norman, Okla University of 
Oklahoma Press.) 196 pp. Illustrated, 
ndex, bibliography, $3.75 

Nils-Erie Ringbom combines in this book 

a general survey and analysis of the 

tylistic development of Sibelius’ musi« 

with an account of the composer's life 


IMPROVING YOUR VOICE, by Carlo 
[New York Vantage 

Ine.| 105 pp. $3.00 

4 Guide to Better Singing 
questions discussed by the 
Is the public qualified to judge between 
good and bad singing? Was singing an 
better during the so-called Golden Age 
than it is today? What would effectivels 
nerease the percentage of good singers’ 
Is there any positive system, method, or 
rule by which the human voice may be 
properly trained? 


amberti 


some of the 
author are 


4 PICTORIAL TREASURY OF OPERA 
IN AMERIC A. by Daniel Blum [New 
York Greenburg, Publisher.! 120 pp 
Illustrated, index. $10.00 

‘ontains more than 1,500 pictures and 
aption of 

tumed tar covering all the famou 
tandard operas as well as many which 

are but nfrequently given In additior 
to synopses of the plots, the author give 
tatistical data with caste of first world 
performance The book opens with ar 


dramatic cenes and co 


article on the very early years of opera 


n America 
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Efficient 
Economical-Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


A; cc 
for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN 


gives you 


® complete 
protection tor 
your music 
nvestment 


® 50% more 
filing Capac ity 


® ali steel 
doubie wali 
onstruction 


f& removable 
smooth sliding 
trays 


&® ease of Pat. Pend 


staloging & 


dentification There s nothing like NORREN 


for tiling musi octavo 

#® choice of Ham band, orchestra of soloist’ 
mertone grey 

green of brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
Foothili Bivd., Pasadena 6, California 


Write for catalog today 


2220 € 


HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 
FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 


Wont new 
Chow Robes? 
but funds 


ore short? 


» 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET L17 





ed Robe Requew 


pt Robe, request ( 


stalog M 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


ome A 


. Pulpit 
g Headquarters for 
wr | RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Steles 
Embroiderion  Vestments 
Hengises Communion 
Sere Alter Brose Goods 


and Choir. 


~Pational 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN, by Flora Rheta 
Schreiber and Vincent Persichetti. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.] 139 pp. 
Index, appendix, illustrated. $3.50 

The tory of a New Yorker who heard 
h first orchestral concert at the age of 
twenty, ten years later received the first 
award given by the New York Musi« 
Crities’ Cirele for a symphony, and five 
years after that was appointed president 
of one of the largest music conserva 
tories in the world. He is described as an 
eminent educator, a first-rate adminis 
trator, and a powerful, progressive force 
in the creative and educational aspects 
of musical life in America. The book also 
contains a study of Schuman’'s music that 
examines every aspect of his style and 
analyzes in detail several of his most 
representative compositions 


FOR CLASSROOM 
Robert E Nye and 
{New York: Pren 
Appendix, in 


BASIC MUSIC 

TEACHERS, by 
Bjornar Bergethon 
tice-Hall, Ine.) 134 pp 
dex, illustrated. $2.50 
This book by two well-known members 
of the MENC is an activities approach 
to music fundamentals and the purpose 
is to give the teacher the 
basic musicianship needed to teach music 
in the elementary school. The authors 
state that although this is not a methods 
book, the material in it always applies 
on some level of instruction in the ele 
mentary grades The song material is 
taken from the elementary level. There 
is a definite relationship between what 
is done in the book and what the future 
teacher or the teacher in service may do 
with music in the classroom 


classroom 


SENSATIONS OF TONE, by Hermann 
Helmholtz. Translated by Alexander J 
Ellis. [New York: Dover Publications 
Inc.] 576 pp. Index, illustrated, $4.95 


This second English edition of Helm 
holtz’ “On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory of 
Music” is translated, revised and cor 
rected, rendered conformal to the fourth 
and last) German edition of 1877, with 
additional notes and a new additional 
appendix bringing information down to 
1885, and especially adapted to the use 
of music students by Mr. Ellis. The In 
troduction to the new edition is written 
by Henry Margenau who says, “This 
book, reprinted more than ninety years 
after its first publication, is a magnum 
opus of one of the last great universal 
iste of science. Figures like Helmholtz 
belong to a dying age in which a full 
synthetic view of nature was still pos 
sible, in which one man could not only 
unify the practice and teaching of medi 
cine, physiology, anatomy and physics, 
but also relate these sciences significant 
ly and lastingly to the fine arts. Added 
to this distinction of the book is yet 
another its continued usefulness.” 
The Introduction serves largely to a 
quaint the reader with Helmholtz’ life 
and accomplishments in other fields 


MARCHING, Steps and 
Marching Band, by 
[Evanston, Ill.: The 
Illustrated 


PRECISION 
Maneuvers for the 
Julian E. Opsah!l 
Instrumentalist.] 54 pp 
$1.50 

It is the purpose of this book to provide 

the band director with new ideas, espe 

cially as they have to do with motion 
teps maneuvers marching, 
ind shows 


precision 


THE CONDUCTOR’S WORLD, The Psy 
chology and Technique of Conducting 
by D. E. Inghelbrecht with Introduc 
tion by Sir Adrian Boult. [New York 
Library Publishers.] 208 pp. Appendix 
illustrated. $4.75 

This book deals with conducting from 

many different angles technique, psy 

chology, the concert hall, the theater. 
and on the radio. For the apprentice con 
ductor and also for anyone who is inter 
ested in music and would like to know 
more of what goes on in the mind and 
training of the man who wields the baton 


Highest rated 
in the 


United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 
Any publisher 


our reference 


wUer 


2001 WEST 47TH STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


FOR FAST ACTION 


KEY OIL 


@New grode—tested, per- 
fected, 100% pure 


@! or 2 drops keep keys 
friction -free 


@ For sexophones and all 
weodwinds. 





@ Kingsize 35< bottle 


BUESCHER 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


EUROPEAN TOUR—1955 


The third annual Music and Art Tour 
of Europe for teachers, mature students 
and music lovers will be offered in 1955 
in cooperation with a six-unit summer 
course by San Francisco State College 
Flying from New York to Paris in June 
and July, small parties will then visit 
eight nations by private motorcoach 
with optional excursions to Spain and 
Scandinavia. The tour is planned to yield 
inspirational days and teaching resources 
under college leadership. An illustrated 
brochure may be had from D. S. Wheel 
wright, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 27, Calif 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


leading preducers of Folk Music on 


Records 
CHILDREN NEED MUSIC TO GROW ON— 
18 addition to bringing earmth and y to the dally bustoess of growing 
op ill be theke forever and off! p to @ve them (he epéritua! earies 
ment eeoneeary for calm living io ae 7 ae age 


SONGS TO GROW ON les 
NIC FOLK WAY® LIBRARY of peoples 
oe lndiae Afries Europe Bouth 
O@ manvusis eomtaia becs 
ey Frodueviee demgned to meet educe 
ay wraete 
Records & Service Sere. 
a 7 46 St.. New ¥ 36. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SINGING, 
by Charles Kennedy Scott. [New York 
Pitman Publishing Company.) 439 pp 
Illustrated, index. $8.50 
In describing the book the publishers 

state, “In this encyclopaedic survey his 

[Mr. Kennedy's] vast experience is 

placed in the hands of every singer who 

realizes the potentialities of the human 
voice. It is a book to read and study; 
even more it is a work to refer to con 
stantly, for it will provide an answer to 
every technical problem that will, in time, 
confront the singer and the teacher.” 


MASTERWORKS OF THE ORCHES- 
TRAL REPERTOIRE, A Guide for Lis 
teners, by Donald N. Ferguson. [Min 
neapolis University of Minnesota 
Press.) 662 pp. Glossary, index. $7.50 

Based on his program notes of the Min 

neapolis Symphony Orchestra, which 

hav long been a popular feature of 
the orchestra's concerts fr. Ferguson 
has studied all of the musical selections 
anew for a more extensive analysis than 
was possible within the limits of the 
concert program In the book Mr. Fer 
guson discusses a total of 271 symphon 
ies, overtures, and concertos by fifty 
three different composers, both classical 
and modern. He analyzes the structure 
of the music, comments on its origin and 
meaning, and gives biographical data 
about the composers where relevant. Mr 

Ferguson was professor of music at the 

University of Minnesota for many years 

and since his retirement from the uni 

versity faculty has been chairman of the 
department of music at Macalester Col 
lege, St. Paul, Minn 


MUSIC THERAPY 1953. Third Book of 
Proceedings of the National Associa 
tion for Music Therapy {Lawrence 
Kansas: The Allen Press.| 261 pp 
$5.20 

The Foreword states: “The National As 

sociation for Music Therapy presents to 

all who are interested in the advance 
ment of the use of music in medicine 
this volume ‘Music Therapy 1953,’ the 

Book of Proceedings of the Fourth Ar 

nual Conference, held at the Kellogg 

Center for Continuing Education, Mich 

igan State College, East Lansing, Ox« 

tober 19-21, 1953.” 


STRUCTURAL FUNCTIONS OF HAR.- 
MONY, by Arnold Schoenberg [New 
York W. W. Norton & Con pany, Inc.] 
200 pp., glossary $4.50 


This book is S« hoenberg's last con pleted 
theoretical work, and represents his final 
thoughts on the subject of classical and 
romantic harmony The publishers de 
scribe the volume as a standard work 
on its subject, which provides an ir 
valuable key to the musical structure 
of the works of the masters. It should 
be of absorbing interest to all those who 
wish to study the development of music 
during the last two hundred and fifty 


years 


SINGER AND ACCOMPANIST, by Ger 
ald Moore [New York The Macmillan 
Company.] 232 pp. Illustrated, index 
$3.75 

Mr. Moore, well-known accompanist, has 
selected fifty songs-—each of which poses 
some problem to the performer—and 
with three hundred musical illustrations 
suggests how they should be played and 
sung 


KEY TO LISTENING, by Beulah Bennett 
Hicks. (Dubuque, lowa: Wm.C. Brown 
Company.| 155 pp. Index, bibliogra 
phy. $3.00 

An introductory course to furnish simple 

and easy material for students who do 

not have much musical background. The 
author feels that too much discussior 
on the part of the instructor takes the 
listening time of the tudent and that 

nm ar ntroductory course it s better t« 

let the music speak for itself. Therefore 

a brief discussior n the text gives the 

necessary facts and enables the instruc 

tor to use a bit of time for interesting 
supplementary material 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Howarp Hanson, Director 
\cten I, McHose, Director, Summer Session 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 27 — AUGUST 5, 1955 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1955— JUNE 1, 1956 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 








MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1876 
Biennial National Convention 
Seventy-Ninth Year 
February 13-16, 1955 


Hotel Jefferson St. Louis, Missouri 
Performing artists include: Ernst von Dohnanyi; Edward Kilenyi; St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir Golschman, Conductor, with Isaac Stern, violinist 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, Russell Gerhart 
Conductor; St. Louis A Cappella Choir, William Heyne, Director; Washington Uni 
versity Concert Series with Chamber Orchestra and Alex Valenti, Harpsichordist 
Louisiana State University Choir; University of Southern California Woodwind 
Quintet; University of Missouri String Quartet; E. Power Biggs; Ronald Arnatt 
University of Illinois Collegium Musicum 


Sectional Meetings: Strings, Junior Piano, Senior Piano, Music in Colleges, Theory 
and Composition, Psychology, Music in Therapy, Certification, School Music, Voice 
Musicology, Church Music, American Music, Audio-Visual Aids, Student Activities 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


32 Browning Street, Baidwin, New York 











Au Easter Musical Play 


— FOR CHILDREN — 


©ANGELS in the GARDEN 


by Annette Mason Ham 


The music employed is well adapted to children's 
voices. This fine church drama grew out of the need 
of church schools for a simple and reverent idealiza- 
tion of the Easter message. Price .80 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 














PARTIAL LIST OF MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Music in American Education. The second Music Education 
Source Book. Available early in 1955. Prepublication price 
$3.75 per copy. See page 64 

Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment. Completely revised 
and enlarged edition of the former Music Education Re- 
search Council Bulletin No. 17. Publication early in 1955. 
Prepublication price until January 20, $3.75. 


Music Educators Journal, Official magazine of the MENC 
and ite associated organizations. A professional necessity. 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and 
products, and the genera! affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 


Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direc- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 


sociates, See announcement on page 71. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, August 
1951. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. 


The Evaluation of Music Education. Standards for the 
evaluation of the college curriculum for the training of the 
schoo! music teacher prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
ereditation and Certification in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, in cooperation with 
the NASM and AACTE. Prepared to serve as guide for 
examination of training programs of school music teachers, 
and to assist schools being examined and visiting examiners. 
Planographed, 17 pp. 20¢ 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Music 
1932-1948, with oup lement, 1948-50. Some 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William 8. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp. plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. By 
William R. Sur. A source of guidance information for 
counselors, teachers and students. Reprinted from Febru- 
ary-March 1954 Music Educators Journal. 8 pp. 30 cents 
(quantity prices furnished). 
Muale in Higher Education, by Robert A. Choate. Reprinted 
from December 1953 issue of Higher Education, monthly 
ublication of U.S, Department of Health, Education and 
elfare. Provides statistics and information concerning 
positions open in the music profession and opportunities 
in the field of music education and the development of 
music in higher education. 8 pp. 30 cents. 
Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared ty the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 
The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. Publication of this treatise represents a cooperative 
enterprise of two departments of the NEA-—the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Music 
Educators National Conference. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 
Music in the Secondary Schools. Recommendations pertain- 
ing to music in the secondary schools. (Report of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Activities Committee. 12 pp. 15¢ per copy. Quantity prices 
on request) 
Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 
some additions, of The National Elementary Principal Special 
Musie Issue, February 1961, published by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. peRegmeny pocpesen by 
the MENC Committee on Elementary School Music. 1961. 
56 pp. 60e. 
Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this Initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 82 pp. 50c. 
The Code of the National Anthem of the United States of 
America. Recommendations applying to all modes of 
civilian performance of The Star-Spangled Banner. Printed 
in a 4-page leaflet with the authorized “service version” in 
A-flat (words and music). The code was prepared by a joint 
committee representing leading national organizations and 
the War Department. Single copy, Se; per dozen copies, 35c; 
per hundred, $2.00, 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction, 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed,. 15c 


State Supervisory Program of Music Education in Louisiana. 


Education 
2,000 titles 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-61, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. 41.50. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School super- 
intendents, directors of music and music teachers tell in 
their own words the story of how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 60c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the 
schools. 76 pp. Illustrated. Paper cover. $1.00. 


An Examination of Present-Day Music. A selected list of 
early grade piano material, books and recordings prepared 
by Mary Elizabeth Whitner for presentation at the meet 
ing on Contemporary Music for American Schools during 
the Music Educators National Conference held in Chicago, 
1954. 10 pp. and paper cover. 30c. 


Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools. A 
report of the Music Education Research Council (Bulletin 
No, 18). 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


A Guide to Teaching Music by Television and Radio. Report 
of MENC Committee on Television-Radio, edited by Richard 
C, Berg, chairman. Bibliography. 29 pp. and cover. 30c. 


Music for Everybody. A valuable reference book, handbook 
and manual for those interested in community-wide music 
promotion and organization. 32 pages of illustrations, 


giving a cross section of school-community activities in the 
nited States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual! of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC., 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


Contest Music Lists, The 1955 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus. National 
Interscholastic Music Activities Commission. $1.50. See 
page 46. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 1953. 96 pp. and cov. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Standards of Adjudication. Workdraft of the section on 
adjudication of music competition-festivals in preparation 
for the new Manual on Interscholastic Activities in Music to 
be published by NIMAC. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c. 


Sight Reading Contests. Guide to the organization, man- 
agement and adjudication of sight-reading contests for 
bands, orchestras, choruses. Also a section of the new 
manual to be published by NIMAC. 1954. 14 pp. and paper 
cover, 25c. 


Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Revised 1950. Especially 
designed for adjudication of local, district, state, and 
interstate school music competition festivals, these official 
forms are also used in various ways in the classroom and 
for teachers’ evaluation reports es to pupils and their 
parents. Prices postpaid: be each; 385c iy dozen; com- 
plete sample set, 40c; per hundred, $2.00. Prices for 
arger quantities on request. Published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association (now the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission). 


When ordering please indicate symbols. 


Band 
Sight Reading, Band or Orchestra 
Orchestra or String Orchestra 
Student Conductor 
Marching Band 
Twirling Drum Major 
Choral Groups 
Choral Sight Reading 
SV- Solo Voice 
PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIS-11 Wind Instrument Solo 
SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 


SWIE-13 String or Wind Instrument Ensemble 


A report of a Type C Project, by Lieyd V. Funchess, 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 


Loulsiana state supervisor of music, Mimeo, 175 pp, $1.50 


Order from the Music Educators National Conference. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send remittance with your order. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS now in various stages of processing include: Music in American Education (Source Book No. 2); Music Buildings, Rooms 
and Equipment; Keyboard Experience; Recommended Music Lists for Band, Orchestra and Chorus (published by NIMAC). 
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SIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL ANNUAL INDEX 


Volume Forty, September 1953 through July 1954 


SIX ISSUES of the Music Educators Journal COLLEGI ND UNIVERSITY Mt 
are published during the school year within the CURRICULUM (See also Clases 
period September through July. Following are 

the symbols used to indicate the various issues 

S-O, September-October; N-D, November-De 

cember; Jan, January; F-M, February-March; 

A-M, April-May; J-J, June-July. Pictures are < , ’ 
indicated by asterisks (*), titles of articles are ; ? png eacnte waar Education (Bakkegard), Jat 
indicated by italics, and authors’ names appear le ae Ade 4 me on . 

in parentheses after the titles. Note that the pactwamecetes <1 eu: 

datings of Volume 40 include two issues in 1953, OMMUNITY MUSIK 
four issues in 1954 (the years are not indicated ode rm ne § 
in the index) S-O and N-D in 1953; Jan, F-M, 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Natiowal Youth Orchestra of Wales, The (Knechtel), F-M 54, 56° 
Music Educators Go to See (Report by the United States Naval School of 
Music, Washington, D.C.), S-O ¢ 
Music Educators Journal Biennial Index (Volume XXXVIII 
XMAIX, 1952-53), N-D 37 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Biennial Convention, March 2¢ 
Convention Calendar, J.J 1 
Let's Talk It Over (Lawler), 1.1 1¢ 
MENC Biennial National Convention 19 
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MENC Board of Directors, A-M 80° 
MENC Division Presidents 195 
MENC Executive Committee, 8-0 48° 
MENC Officers and Chicago Advisory G 
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Music Educators Scholarship Awards (Barr), A-M 
Wusic for the Elementary Teacher (Newton), 5-0 ¢ 
Music in Education for a Free World (Hoffman), F-M 74 
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Have you subscribed to the 
Journal of Research in 
Music Education? 


Fall 1954 Issue: 


John Tufte’ Introduction to the Singing of Psalm 
Tunes (1721-1744): The Firat American Music Tert 
book. By IrvING LOWENS 


Nineteenth Century Graded Vocal Series 
By Rosert W. Joun 


The Study of Music at the I niveraity of Paria in the 
Middle Ages By NAN CooKe CARPENTER 


The Measurement of Musical Tone 
By WILLIAM H, StTupsins 


Music Reading Films Sy Raten C. REA 


Graduate Study in Music Education: A Report of the 
Committee on Graduate Study in Music Education 
Reviews. Edited by Turopore F. NornMANN 


Single copy, 62.00. Yearly Subscription 1958 of 1954 Spring and 
Pall leewee (Vols. I and 11), 63.75 per year; 1955 Spring and Fall 
Iesues (Vol. 111), 63.75. Copies of all back teeuee are available 
Speetal prices for combined orders: Vols. I and U1, 66.75; Vols. 1, 
il, and Il, 69.50 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the Nationa! 

Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization representing al! 
hases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training institutions 
embership open to any person actively interested in music education 

Headquarters and Publication Office: 64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill 

Washington Office: National Education Ass'n. Bidg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


Cc. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary. Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive Secretary 
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MENC 
DIVISION CONVENTIONS 
1955 


Following is the schedule of 
MENC Division meetings for 
1955. Information regarding 
program plans will be mailed to 
members in the respective areas. 
Make arrangements for sleeping 
room accommodations by writ- 
ing to the convention room 
reservation headquarters indi- 
cated for the respective conven- 
tions. Do not send requests for 
room reservations to the head- 
quarters office or to officers of 
the Conference as this will only 
cause delay. 


Eastern—Boston, Massachusetts 
February 25-March 1 

For room reservations write to the 

Convention Bureau of the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal 

Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

Headquarters: Statler Hotel. 


North Central—Cleveland, Ohio 
March 5-8 

For room reservations write to Hotel 

Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Headquar- 

ters: Hotel Cleveland. 


Southwestern—Hutchinson, Kansas 
March 13-16 

For room reservations write to Irene 

Grove, Hutchinson Chamber of Com- 

merce, P.O. Box 946, Hutchinson, 

Kansas. Headquarters: Baker Hotel. 


Southern—New Orleans, Louisiana 
March 25-29 

For room reservations write to Jung 

Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. Head- 

quarters: Jung Hotel. 


California-Western—Berkeley, Calif. 
April 3-6 

For room reservations write to the 

Convention Bureau of the Berkeley 

Chamber of Commerce, 2223 Fulton 

Street, Berkeley, California. Head- 

quarters: Berkeley High School. 


Northwest—Eugene, Oregon 

April 13-16 
For room reservations write to Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. Headquarters: Eugene High 
School. 


Correspondence regarding program 
arrangements or any matters concern- 
ing the 1955 conventions, other than 
requests for room reservations which 
should be directed as indicated above 
for the respective meetings, may be 
addressed to the respective Division 
presidents, whose names and addresses 
are listed, together with those of other 
officers, in the directory printed in the 
November-December 1954 JOURNAL. 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


Washington Office: NEA Building 
1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











from 8. H. Macy 


New Tork 


and is, written as 


changing 


in choral music 


A fine arrangement —like a fine dress — 


reflects a high degree of creative « raftsmanship 


The ick a of arranging musi 
for choral groups is a relatively new one 
as the history of music is measured 
Only a limited portion of the world’s 
mitisic Wa originally composed 

for choral groups. Much of the music 


which groups like to sing wa 


i melody line, with perhaps 


an accompanying plano part 


In recent vears Fred W iring and the expert 
wrangers who “tailor” arrangements for hi 
famed Glee ( lub have mace a vreat Hnpression 


on the choral activities of a singing America 


heir smartly-stvled interpretations 


are as attractive as milady’s current fashions 


yet much more enduring 


Here are a lew of the new Fred Waring 
Chora frrangements with which you 


an fashion outstanding program 


The Happy ¥ enderer 

Young ot Heart 

It's A Geed Day 

My Friend 

A Man's Beet Priend Ie Hie Horse 
That Old Black Magic 


Delewere Woter Gap * Pennsylvania 





New EDITIONS are now in print for Our Songs: 
Merry Music and We Sing books two, three and 
four, respectively, of A Singing School. 


We realize that basically the material contained in 
A Singing School cannot be improved upon; for 
good music 16 timeless. It is our purpor®> never 
theless, %° provide up-to-date editions of these 
books. incorporating whatever changes meet the 


two-fold test of practicality and usefulness. 


You may use your present supply of the original 
editions with the new in the same classroom, with 
a minimum of inconvenience. The sixteen addi- 
tional pages in Our Songs and in Merry Music have 
been placed at the back of the book and do not 
disturb the original order of the song This new 
material comprises easy reading sOng*- singing 
games, and special Christmas selections. The 
changes in We Sing are not extensive. and one 
reason for making them is to provide assurance 


that contemporary allusions remain contemporary: 
& 


Thus, A Singing School continues (0 he the modern. 
classroom-tested basic series, for today’s children 
and today’s teachers Eight graded books: 


two com bination books. 
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